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It’s BRILON for knitwear for men who 
keep a sharp look-out for the newer 


trends in colour, texture, style. 


It’s BRI-LON for knitwear that gives 

a realistic meaning to ease-of-care. 

No shrinking, sagging, ‘bobbling’. No need 
for careful washing. No darning, ever. 


(Wives, take special note.) 





Bri, Nylon Spinners Limited 
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Transformation scene 


The artist’s skill and intensely personal vision carry 
us into a new world of colour, beauty and imagination. 
But working in a very different world is the man 
painting a bridge, spraying a car body, ‘dipping’ tool 
handles or lacquering food wrappers. He is painting 
for protection and his job is never done. 

Today the surface coating industry produces 
protective and decorative finishes for use on wood, 
metal, paper, plaster, stone and fabric. In the process 
it consumes extremely large quantities of solvents, of 
which Shell is one of the leading suppliers. Shell 


ketones, alcohols, glycol ethers and aromatic 
hydrocarbons all play an important part in the 
superior quality of modern surface coatings. 

It is these Shell products that give today's paints 
their superior cover, smoother flow, higher gloss and 
longer life under the most severe conditions. 

lf manufacturers have a protective problem they 
come to Shell for the right answer. Write to the 
Information Officer, Industrial Chemicals Division, 
Shell Chemical Company Limited, 29-30 Old 
Burlington Street, London, W.1. 


Shell Chemicals 
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Three magnificent eyes for detail 


An increasing number of machine parts have to be precision engineered to 
close tolerances. One sure way of inspection in these times of high speed 
production is the ‘eye’ of a Heston optical comparator. 
















The Heliscope: 

Thread—forms, gears, tool forms and small parts can be checked rapidly on the workbench 
by this direct projection comparator. 

Magnification <x 10, X 25, X 50 

Field Projection, 7.5 ins. diameter. 


The Vertex: 

A reflex version of the Heliscope, but with added projection power and 
an etched glass screen or high accuracy protractor screen. 

Magnification < 10, X 25, X §0 ¢- 
Screen Size 12 ins. x II ins. 
Field Projection, 10 ins. diameter. 


The Revelation: 
A combined epidiascope and profile projector that is 
used for high definition profile and surface projection 
with the added facility fr inspection of bole profiles 
to a depth of three inches. 
Magnification x 10, x 25, X §0, X 100 
Screen Size 13 ins. x 12 ins. 
Field Projection 10 ins. diameter. 


Pad, NS 


Magnoptics by heston 


HESTON AIRCRAFT AND ASSOCIATED ENGINEERS LIMITED. HESTON AIRPORT, HOUNSLOW, MIDDLESEX. TELEPHONE: HAYES 3844 
MEMBER OF THE HESTON GROUP 
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Come to the land 


of eternal charm 


EYLON 


Enjoy the fresh, unspoilt beauty of Ceylon’s 
countryside. Revel in the fun that her broad, 
golden beaches provide and be thrilled by the 
wonders that lie under her seas. Pass from 
perpetual Summer on the coast to ever-lasting 
Spring in the hills in only three hours. 

For the sports-lover there are golf, tennis, spear- 
fishing, sea-bathing; trout-fishing and many other 
attractions. 

Good hotels charge a daily all-inclusive rate of 
£4.10.0 for a single room with private bath. 
Resthouses (tourist inns) charge £1.10.0 a 
day for food and lodging. Rent-a-car 
services are available. 








¥¢ For information consult your 
travel agent or Ceylon House, /3 
Hyde Park Gardens, London W.2. 
or write direct to: 


The Government Tourist Bureau, Colombo, 1, Ceylon. 
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Own a wonderful world! 
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Own a 1961 Vauxhall Victor and put the world 
a pedestal. Put everything ordinary behind you. 


‘Motorway age’ engine 
High cruising speeds. 
High average speeds. 
Vivid performance 
with outstanding 
economy and long life. 





Own a Vauxhall 


ne, 





at your feet. Put yourself (and your family) on 
Put these big-car features at your command: 


Space for 
everything and every 


Ample room 

for 4 adults and SS 
2 children, plus 19 cubic = 
feet of luggage in the big, flat-floor boot. 









Vauxhall extra quality 

Splendid finish outside. Splendid finish inside. Elegant facia. 
Vauxhall chrome-on-nickel-on-copper plating. Underbody 
sealing. Underwing sealing. Completely proof against dust, 
draughts, water, 





Family-budget prices 

Victor prices from £723.12.6 inc. PT 

Victor Super, above, £535 -- £224.0.10 PT (£759.0.10), 
Velox and Cresta prices from £929.0.10 inc. PT. 

Go to your nearest Vauxhall dealer and have a free trial run! 


EVERYONE DRIVES BETTER IN A VAUXHALL 


More than a thousand Vauxhall dealers offer top quality service with 


Vauxhall Motors Limited, Luton, Beds. 


factory-trained mechanics and charges based on standard times. 














Fly Tet -FleeE 


Supreme service on 
the World’s finest 
airliners ... London 
to NEW YORK and 
London to TEL AVIV 


~~ BOEING 707 
~~ BRITANNIA 


AL 


Israel Cdirlines 








SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


TRA 9080 
DEA 4208 





or EL AL 5 Lower Regent St., London, S.W.1. 


218 Royal Exchange, Manchester 2. 
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PICK THIS UP 









To solve your corrosion problems, get in 
touch with Plus-Gas the Anti-Corrosion 
Specialists: their Technical Advisory 

Service covers the whole country. 


Plus-Gas Formula ‘A’ Dismantling 
Fluid (Rust Remover) 


Plus-Gas Formula ‘B’ Protective Fluid 


Do you know of 

Plus-Gas Formula ‘E’ 
External Metal Treatment— 
the tannating pre-treatment? 





1/11 Hay Hill, 
London, W.1. § 
Tel: HYDe Park | 











WITH HANDS OFF 


Nowadays, Handymen, Housewives, En- 
gineers, Motorists and the like have an 
opportunity to use the Mole Wrench as 
their ‘third hand.’ This tool, world 
famous for its versatility, locks on to work 
and remains there, with hands off, until 
the release lever is touched. A hand vice, 
clamp, super-pliers, and so on, are but a 
few of its uses for the inevitable repairs 
and maintenance jobs in home, workshop, 
garage and garden. Two sizes: 7’—12/6d. 
and 10°—15/-. Make sure you get a 
genuine Mole Wrench—look for the 
name on it. 





TRADE MARK 


SLLF-GRIP 


WRENCH 


FROM IRONMONGERS, 
MOTOR AND MOTOR 
CYCLE ACCESSORY DEALERS 


if in any difficulty write to: 
M. MOLE & SON LTD., BIRMINGHAM, 5. 
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After Sandhurst 


From a lonely fort an Army detachment sets out on 
patrol... quite an event this, for the young subaltern 
in the leading scout car. On leaving his base he 
begins a ten-day journey across the boundless deserts 
of Arabia, along the rugged fringes of the Jebel; 
keeping a watchful eye on the caravan routes and 
water holes; visiting palm-studded oases; making 
contact with local sheiks; helping to maintain law and 
order in this restless but vitally important corner of 
the world; and responsible, at all times, for the lives 
and welfare of the thirty men under his command. 
A tough job this, calling for the qualities of a diplo- 
mat as well as those of a soldier. 

What brought him here? Only a few years ago, 
when still at school, he was attracted by the chance 
of leadership and responsibility offered by an Army 





career. After consulting his Careers Master, he 
applied successfully for Sandhurst. At the Academy, 
he did well—in the class-room and on the field. After 
two years he got his commission, and today, with all 
the training and traditions of Sandhurst behind him, 
he is well on the way to a fine career. 

For men like these the standards are high and 
entrance to the Royal Military Academy is not easy. 
However, the right type of boy can enter direct from 
school or from the ranks. There are no fees at 
Sandhurst and he will become financially indepen- 
dent from the very start of his career. If you would 
like to know more about Sandhurst write to Major- 
General J. E. L. Morris, C.B.E., D.S.O., The War 
Office, M.P.1(a) (P.U.), London, S.W.1, and also 


ask your Careers Master for his advice. 


vii 
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WESTLANDe&==3 
AIRCRAFT a 
LIMITED “=< 


CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


The following are extracts from the Annual Statement of Mr. Eric 
Mensforth, C.B.E., F.R.Ae.S., Chairman. Copies of the Statement 
can be supplied on request. 

“The past year was remarkable in the history of your Company. 
The Westland Group now comprises virtuaily the whole of the 
British Helicopter Industry operating four helicopter Divisions and 
two principal British Subsidiaries in six different locations. 

The consolidated profit for the year before tax amounted to 
£2,583,255, which compares with £2,088,909 shown by the previous 
Accounts which covered a period of fifteen months. 

Taxation absorbed £1,252,394 compared with a charge of £809,317 
in the previous financial period; the latter sum was unusually low 
oo of the change in the accounting period to 30th September, 
1959. 

The net consolidated profit is £1,330,861, which, with the balance 
brought forward from last year, leaves a balance for appropriation 
of £2,371,316. 

The General Reserve has been re-named General Development 
Reserve and your Directors have allocated £500,000 to it, thus 
increasing it to £2,300,000, which sum may well be needed in future 
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to cover development costs and any other contingencies inherent in 
the aircraft industry. 

Your Directors recommend that for the year 1959/60 a dividend at 
the rate of 9°% tax free, be paid. 

Total Net Assets amounting to £12,537,939 exceed the amount 
forecast in the circular of the 7th April, 1960, by about £1,000,000. 

As a result of the mergers your Group now has three large transport 
helicopter projects in varying stages of design and development. 

Very detailed discussions on all aspects of this have been taking 
place with the Ministry of Aviation and civil operators during the last 
few months, and it is hoped that they will be completed in the very 
near future. 

To meet intensive and increasing world competition, the Westland 
sales organization has been considerably strengthened by additional 
senior staff at home and abroad. 

The Westland London Heliport has continued to stimulate the use 
of helicopters in the London area, and both military and civil opera- 
tors have extended their use of the facilities provided. 


Production of the Black Knight missile continues; a number of 


successful firings having taken place at the Woomera rocket range in 
Australia. 

Hovercraft development has also been vigorously pursued. The 
original SRN.1 has been the subject of considerable further experi- 
mental work, yielding valuable design data for the much larger 27-ton 
SRN.2 which is planned to be on test later this year. This will carry 
68 passengers at a cruising speed of 70 knots. 

Normalair equipment continues to be very widely employed on 
British and foreign military and civil aircraft. Important additions 
to Normalair’s range are freon air-conditioning systems and engine 
driven cabin superchargers. 

Interesting Normalair installations are in the supersonic Bristol 
188; the H.F.24 being built in India by Hindustan Aircraft Limited; 
the Hispano HA.200 being built in Spain and the Weser-Nord 
Transall being built in Germany and France.” 


WESTLAND the great name in HELICOPTERS 


WESTLAND AIRCRAFT LIMITED 


YEOVIL - ENGLAND 


Incorporating Saunders-Roe Division, Bristol Helicopter Division, Fairey Aviation Division, Normalair Limited, Westland Engineers Limited 





‘Scotch’ 
eS 
Polby 


After more than sixty years the association 
of “Scotch” and “Polly” is-still as happy 
as it was in 1898. Apollinaris has 

the unique quality of bringing out 

the true flavour of a whisky. 


APOLLINARIS 














ELCOTECTOR 


Now fully portable, 
with transistorised 
printed circuit. 







MEASURES eeanes 
SORTS OF 

COMPARES METALS 
CONTROLS 


(Industrial 
Model) 








The Elcotector, together with its 
companion instrument, the Elcometer, 
provides the answers to a host of 
metrological problems. 


HARDNESS 
OF 
METALS 


PRODUCTION 
MACHINES 


The coupon brings you comprehensive 
technical literature; you are also invited 
to use our free technical advisory service. 


To: EAST LANCASHIRE CHEMICAL CO. LTD., INSTRUMENT 
DIVISION, FAIRFIELD, 8 MANCHESTER. 


' 
1 
I : 
j Please send me free literature on the Elcotector and the Elcometer. 
1 NAME OF FIRM 

1 


1 ADDRESS ....... 
| For the attention of......... ees 














| 
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> = A NAME 
pany WITH POWER 
» BEMIND IT 


From the huge auto-transformers that 
bear our name, the cables stretch in 
many directions to link with yet more 
Ferranti equipment. Some connect with 
power station controls and switchgear. 
Others carry on across country to meet 
further transformers of lesser degree. 
All terminate, in one way or another, 
with some form of metering device. 
United, these Ferranti products play a 
vital part in the British ‘grid’ system 
and in the supply of electricity all over 
the world. 

And, like them, we at Ferranti never 
cease working in the interests of those 
who generate or consume electricity. 
Even as you read these words, Ferranti 
technicians are waging a battle against 
transformer noise. They are devising 
methods to enable mammoth transform- 
ers to be taken from works to site with 
the minimum of traffic inconvenience. 
They are developing new and improved 
forms of meters,measuring instruments, 
switches, control gear and testing 
equipment. 

In the future, as for the past seventy- 
five years, Ferranti will always be an 
outstanding name wherever there is 
power in the land. 


FERRANTI 


ie First into the Future 
Pa & Ferranti Ltd., Head Office: Hollinwood, Lancs. London Office: Kern House, 36 Kingsway, W.C.2 







































































My, 








Which side of the 








On which side of the wide and obvious gap in the choice 
of Sunday newspapers do you find yourself? Are you 
making do with fare too solid and under-flavoured for 
your liking—or are you putting up with a diet of triviality 
and sensationalism? 

You need put up with and make do no longer—The 
Sunday Telegraph is planned and produced to fill the gap. 

The Sunday Telegraph is written with the same bal- 
anced reasonableness that has won so many million 
readers over to The Daily Telegraph. 

The Sunday Telegraph informs you about the world 
with vigour but without frenzy, and entertains you with 
liveliness as well as with a decent restraint. You will like 
The Sunday Telegraph—it has originality, wit and 
common sense. 


tre Sunday 
Celearaph 


FILLS THE GAP 








Only 5d. 
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du MAURIER 
the finest 
full-size 
filter tip cigarette ; 
made from the 
most expensive 
Virginia tobacco 


that money can buy 














du MAURIER 


in the distinctive red box 
at 4/1 for 20 
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Mr Lander gives himself a face lift 


Re-opening Monday—the ‘smartest chemist’s in the High Street! Steel and plate-glass, natural 
wood and ceramicitiles. Handsome and «efficient for Mr Lander’s customers to shop in: clean 
and practical for this:staff to sell in. Ofcourse it all costs money—more than Mr.Lander would 
have liked‘tofork out.as a lump sum. That's why he came to upr and asked ws to finance the 
operation. ‘UDT credit helps people ‘like ‘Mr Lander in many @ifferent ways—enabling them 
not only to'face-lift their premises, but also add equipment, purchase vans and ‘trucks, modernise 
their plant. In so many ways,UDT helps.go-ahead men like Mr Lander to go ahead.a little faster. 








RES 


UNITED DOMINIONS TRUST LIMITED - UNITED DOMINIONS HOUSE + EASTCHEAP+ LONDON: EC3 ASSETS EXCEED £174;000,000 
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An Announcement to Fully 
Paid-Up Members of A&FUSSB 





The General Council of the A&FUSSB regrets to announce the 
painful necessity of drawing the attention of all fully paid-up 
members to the Ronson Roto-Shine (an electric shoe-polisher, 
pictured above); and to state that, in the view of the Council, 
this product constitutes a grave threat to the profession. The 
Council further regrets to state that no hope can be held out of 
any action which might result in the suppression of this 
machine. After exhaustive tests and expert advice, the Ronson 
Roto-Shine was found to be of regrettably ingenious design, 
omincusly sound construction, and painfully cheap. 

The Council, having carefully considered the problems caused 
by the introduction of the Ronson Roto-Shine makes the 
following recommendation to its members:—if you can’t beat 


it, buy it. 


GENERAL SECRETARY 
THE AMALGAMATED AND FEDERATED UNION OF SHOE-SHINE BOYS 


BEWARE!! 











THE 
RONSON ROTO-SHINE: 
DE LUXE, £8.17.6 
STANDARD, £7.17.6 


Available from electrical retailers. Voltage 200/240v. 
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... but everyone 
has a ‘double’ 
when it’s 
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THE ONE SCOTCH 
THAT STANDS OUT 
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There is an art in making a rugged winter shoe that does 
not look nor feel clumsy. LINCOLN is an example of it: 
a stalwart shoe, storm-beaded at the welt, leather-lined 
(to absorb perspiration), that will keep your foot warm 
and dry—but a shoe dressy enough for any company, 
with its lively aniline upper and carefree air. Cold weather 
comfort for about 6 gns... with strong leather soles. 


LINCOLN BY Barker 


OF EARLS BARTON 








x 


stalwart 


comfort 


ee 





~“"“ BARKER, SHOEMAKER OF EARLS BARTON, NORTHAMPTON - 
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BOWMAKER LIMITED 


An Active and Difficult Year 


The 33rd Annual General Meeting of Bowmaker Limited 
will be held on February 28 in London. 

In the course of his circulated statement, the Chairman Sir 
Arthur Morse, K.B.E., in drawing attention to the re-imposition 
of financial controls in the second half of the company’s year, 
said that the year under review might conveniently be divided 
into two contrasting periods of virtually six months each. Asa 
result of a high level of business activity in the first half of the 
year a continued increase in turnover had been experienced, and 
although during the second half hire purchase controls were 
re-introduced, it was satisfactory to report that the rate of 
turnover had been maintained. It was only since the com- 
mencement of the new financial year that a falling off had 
taken place. 

Sir Arthur continued: The year’s results were adversely 
affected by two main factors. The two increases in bank rate 
added over £500,000 to the cost of the group borrowings then 
outstanding, while provision for bad and doubtful debts was 
higher than usual. 

The so-called credit squeeze, and particularly the curtail- 
ment of the period of hiring, has had its repercussions, direct 
and indirect, on the bad debt position. 

The group profit for the year, before tax, and after making 
provision for bad and doubtful debts, amounted to £1,676,614, 
as compared with £2,303,851 in the previous year. After 
providing £735,854 for taxation, there remains a group profit 
after tax of £940,760. Due mainly to the increase in debtors 
under hiring agreements from £51,100,891 to £69,227,155, 
current assets of the group have risen from £57,479,207 to 
£79,772,863. 

The interim and final dividends on the ordinary capital 
total 18 per cent., less tax, and are virtually the equivalent of 
the 274 per cent., less tax, paid on the smaller issued capital 
last year. 


CONTINENTAL EUROPE 

A major development during the year has been our 
incursion into Europe in association with Lloyds and Scottish 
Finance Limited and a group of private continental bankers 
headed by E. Gutzwiller and Company of Basle. A new 
holding company, Société Holding de Financement et de 
Crédit S.A. (“Eurocredit””) has been incorporated in Switzer- 
land with a capital in Swiss francs of the approximate sterling 
equivalent of £2 millions. One third of the capital is being 
subscribed by Bowmaker Limited. 

As far as the current year is concerned, I do not propose to 
attempt any forecast. Bank rate has fallen and that will reduce 
the cost of our borrowings. There has been the recent relaxation 
in hire purchase controls, but it is too early to assess the extent 
to which this easing will improve conditions in the motor 
industry and in the consumer durable field and in turn, what its 
effect may be on our turnover, which has been at a lower level 
during our current financial year. What is certain is that con- 
sumer credit will continue to grow in this country and present 
conditions represent only a pause in that development. 
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GENUINE 
BOTTLED SUN-TAN 


THE REAL THING. NEVER SURPASSED. WILL 
NOT WASH OFF. ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTES. The 
best way to get a barrage of beneficial actinic rays on your upper and 
lower slopes, plus’a fortnight or more of utter coddling and relax- 
ation, is to take a trip through the South Atlantic by Union-Castle. 
One of the eight big mailships leaves Southampton every Thursday 
at 4o’clock. Thirteen and a half days to the Cape. Sunshine and 
smooth seas. Delicious and sustaining. 


Fig. 2 After Union-Castle 
sea treatment 


THE GOING’S GOOD BY UNION CASTLE 


THE BIG SHIP WAY TO AFRI/CZ 
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The London Charivari 


OMMENT on the alleged spy case, 

in which alleged naval secrets are 
alleged to have been bandied about in 
(it is alleged) Ruislip, is naturally ruled 
out, unless we want allegations of 
contempt of court. However, I must 
protest against reports that the alleged 
paraphernalia mentioned in court in- 
cluded an alleged copy of Punch. In 
the alleged circumstances this is a 
pretty serious allegation. 


Deviationist 


HE basic objection to the B.B.C.’s 
This is Your Life programme 
was brought out very clearly in the 
newspapers’ reaction to Danny Blanch- 
flower’s refusal to have his life gawped 
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at by the gossip-fed millions. “What,” 
they nearly all said, “has Mr. B. got 
to hide? What’s the skeleton in his 
cupboard?” Refuse to conform and 
automatically you are suspect—a 
deviationist, a dangerous radical. I 
applaud Mr. B.’s decision as heartily as 
I dislike the B.B.C. programme that 
inspired it. 


Keep the Home Fires Burning 
HERE is something dreadfully for- 
bidding about the idea of paying 

for house-coal by hire-purchase. It 


makes me feel that at any moment I 
shall be offered “terms” to pay for a 
dozen eggs or fifty cigarettes or the bus- 
fare from Waterloo to Bouverie Street 
—and heaven knows there are times 





when I wish I could be. I wonder, 
incidentally, what happens if I fall 
behind in my payments and the coal- 
merchant sends a man to_ repossess 
half a ton of Derby Brights which has 
already blazed its life away up the 
chimney? 


Ex Machina 


HE suggestion is made that com- 

puters should be provided on the 
launderette pattern. § Eventually, I 
suppose, we shall see beaming business 
men trooping along the High Street to 
the red neon sign which says “DATA 
PROCESSED WHILE U WAIT.” At first 
they will sit fascinated as they peer 
through a round window at the 
variables chasing the tails of the poly- 
nomials. Then they will become a 
little blasé and demand coin-in-the- 
slot coffee (also furnished by the 
machine—why not?). I see no reason 
why punters should not work out their 
permutations in the local Solverette, 
but perhaps we ought not to encourage 
schoolboys to do their maths homework 
there. 
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Hellowerd 
“You know why he refused to appear in 
‘This Is Your Life’ don’t you? He was 
after the publicity.” 


Lenten Fare 
APPROVE of people giving up 
things for Lent provided their 
abstinence is good for them or some- 
body else. Here is my list of suggestions 
for this year: Mr. Macmillan to give up 
his kin; Mr. Michelmore to give up his 
charming, rueful smile; Mr. Gaitskell 
to give up fighting; Mr. Levin and 
General de Gaulle to give up the first 
and third person singular, respectively 
(that’l|. make a hole in their styles); 
Mr. Watkinson to give up Blue Streak; 
the . British public ,to give up 
“definitely”; the Bishop of Southwark 
to give up journalism; and Mr. 
Khrushchev, Dr. Verwoerd, Dr. Salazar, 
and a host of others to give up. Only 
for Lent, of course. : 
Blurring the Picture 
ETEOROLOGICAL records have 
been unearthed to show that the 
much-vaunted winter of 1812 on which 
Napoleon put all the blame for his 
disaster was in fact rather nice and 
seasonable for the time of year. This 
retrospective whitewashing spoils all 
our clear-cut historical hardship images. 
We shall be told that the Black Hole of 
Calcutta was fully air-conditioned, that 
only balmy zephyrs helped Drake to 
destroy the Armada, and that the 
Heights of Abraham were scaled in 
comfort by zigzag paths cut by thought- 
ful tourist amenity caterers. In fact now 





I come to think of it, what those 1914 


war Russians in England had on their 
boots was probably candyfloss. 


A Little off the Top 

OME lucky reader of Woman’s 

Mirror is soon going to be given 
the lock of Adam Faith’s hair that the 
editor is offering as a prize; and I 
wonder what she will do with it—after 
she has finished putting it under her 
pillow at night, I mean. Will she 
treasure it for ever in a little Wedgwood 
box, or will she suddenly. realize, one 
week when Adam has no record in the 
top ten, that a hundred times as much 
of his hair is swept up by the barber’s 
boy every time Mr. Faith has his hair 
cut? If only one could see ahead! One 
day Adam Faith may be as thin on top 
as Bing Crosby, and a lock of his hair 
will have real scarcity value then. 


Target Area Widened 

O the people who are planning to 

sell milk in cartons realize that 
unless these are specially proofed the 
tits will shift from the top to the side 
and every doorstep will display lateral 
jets of milk? With practice the tits will 
make their incisions. lower and lower 
until they can ensure that a pint of milk 
makes a full pint of effluent and there 
are no dregs. Reddened milk-bottles 
are alleged to keep off birds; perhaps 
the cartons could have pictures of these 
bottles on the sides. 








“YT4vio 

. onryponr— 

“I either had to appoint a full-scale Royal 

Commission, with wide terms of reference, 
or just let ‘Panorama’ have a bash.” 
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Pop People’s Pills 

By P. M. HUBBARD 


My Next Husband 
By DOREEN PARSONS 


Calling for Drinks 
A series of drawings by 
MICHAEL FFOLKES 











Stern Measures Wanted 
HOLLYWOOD “first” was 
notched up the other day when a 

wedding ceremony in a film was in fact 

a real wedding, with a real parson, a 

real bride and groom, and presumably a 

real honeymoon to follow when the film 

is made. It’s hard to say how this sort 
of thing will catch on, but a few real 
bullets, tomahawkings and -lynchings 
might gradually reduce the flow of those 
TV Westerns. 


Let us now Knock Famous Men 
NEWSPAPER reader, thank good- 
ness, has just attacked a critic of 

the arts for his use of the phrase 

“Undiluted praise is as boring to read 

as it is to write.” This doctrine is the 

seed that comes to flower in acres of 
smart-alickry widely accepted as criti- 
cism. A critic is by derivation a judge 
and judges sometimes find people not 
guilty. If undiluted praise is too dull 
to print, the singer who gives a faultless 
performance must be faulted for her 
indifferent deportment in bowing to the 
applause, the actor for the well-known 
meagreness of his tips to stage-hands, 
and the writer for his shambling gait on 
Aldermaston marches. 


Frozen Limit 

HE Minister of Agriculture is 

unable to see much future for 
frozen bread and I’m with him there. 
The notion of raiding the larder for a 
sandwich late at night only to find that 
the supposedly sliced loaf skates about 
the kitchen when tackled with an 
icepick never appealed very much. 
Possibly it is easier to spread frozen 
butter on frozen bread, but I doubt it. 
Our present loaves may be open to 
severe criticism on many counts, but at 
least they do not leave puddles about 
the place and split the tiles when 
dropped. — MR. PUNCH 
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“Another American import—switch it off!” 


(In a case involving thirty-two leading American business corporations prison sentences and heavy fines have 


been imposed for violations of the anti-trust laws.] 
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Immediately below the Top People come the Pop 
People, the men and women in the street who 
are at the receiving end of mass production. 
This article, the ninth of a series investigating 
what these consumers consume, deals with 
love 


POP PEOPLE'S 
ROMANCE 





By Monica Furlong 
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OMANCE is terrifically Pop, as I suppose it has been 
any time these last few thousand years—it is one of 
the very few ploys which manage to be simultaneously 

Top as well—but there are certain features of Pop love in 
the ’sixties which mark it off slightly but significantly from 
earlier periods and decades. One is the overwhelming 
respectability of it all. Moralists may worry over the early 
physical and mental sophistication of the young, at the shrill 
cries of pubescent girls listening to Pop romantic singers, and 
at the thrillingly morbid implications of “Tell Laura I love 
her...” But scratch away for a bit at all the surface silliness 
and underneath you find something astonishingly different: 
a generation hell-bent on love through domesticity, dead 
keen on early marriage, and embarking on tremendously 
elaborate plans of home-making. 

A great fillip has been given to current Pop romance by 
the affluent years. Pop people have at last the money, the 
extravagant layout of which used to be half the fun of aristo- 
cratic love. Just as important, they have also enough leisure 
to think of and practise enjoyable ways of expressing their 
feelings. Sally and her apprentice may have been very sweet 
and touching, but in their penurious and fatiguing circum- 
stances romance could never achieve its full, final, complex 
fig. For modern Pop people, eagerly aided and abetted by 
enterprising commercial organizations, there is no reason at 
all why it shouldn’t and in fact, the ritual becomes more 
ambitious and expensive with every year. 

But perhaps because the lean years are so close behind 
them, Pop people are in some ways very practical in the way 
they ally romance with material possession. Occasionally 
one gets the impression that the eyes of young couples are 
not so much starry as beady. ‘The custom of the wedding- 
present list is now well-established and this rather calculating 
method of filling the home has been extended by the 
engagement party at which judicially-chosen guests can be 
relied upon to fill the bottom-drawer. 

There is, however, nothing greedy about the engagement 
ritual. Bravington’s mention between {20 and £50 as the 
price the average young man is prepared to give for his 
engagement ring, and James Walker confirm the figure. 
H. Samuel ‘note that dress, accent and social status give no 
indication of what a man is likely to spend, though a number 
of jewellers agree that the more roughly-spoken a customer, 
the more likely he is to pull out a wallet and slap down sixty 
quid for a whacking great diamond. Solitaire and three- 
stone diamond rings are undoubtedly the most popular 
engagement rings at the moment, with an inexplicable fashion 
for the five-stone ring in Scotland and the north. Coloured 
stones are on the whole out of favour, though Princess 
Margaret’s example set a brief fashion for rubies. It is 
usual for the couple to enter a shop together to buy the 
engagement ring, for the boy to be extremely nervous and 
for the girl to know exactly what she wants and to do all the 
talking. In rare cases a future mother-in-law accompanies 
them. 

It is nowadays scarcely less common for the girl to buy her 
boy a signet ring, either of plain gold, or set with sardonyx, 
black onyx, bloodstone, or a tiny diamond. This will be 
engraved and the girl will pay anything from £5 to £14 for 
the ring. At the exchange of rings it is not at all uncommon 
for the couple to embrace. 
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“I just pretend to be busy with something else for a minute 
or two,” the assistant told me at Bravington’s. 

Nine months to two years later the girl will, barring disaster, 
be marching up the aisle to Wagner (and presently marching 
down it again to Mendelssohn). Unless, of course, she 
prefers the comparative austerity of the register office. At 
the last count made by the Church of England, for every 
1,000 marriages in England and Wales, 496 were solemnized 
in the Established Church, 306 in a register office, and 198 
in churches of other denominations. The religious rite 
appears to be gaining an increasing hold in popularity over 
the civil one. In church Pop congregations tend to find 
themselves singing “Lead Us, Heavenly Father, Lead Us,” 
“Love Divine, All Loves Excelling” and “The King of 
Love my Shepherd is” or some other dainty setting of the 
Twenty-Third Psalm. Most ecclesiastical brides still marry 
in white dresses, their own costing from 9 guineas upwards, 
or ones from dress hire firms from about 4} guineas. A 
suburban vicar who marries about 120 couples a year reckons 
that about fifty per cent of his brides wear short dresses, and 
about twenty per cent of the grooms wear morning dress. 
The poorer the family, he also notes, the more bridesmaids tend 
to be de rigueur and the wealthier the family the fewer. The 
basic cost of a wedding in his church is 27s., with the organist 
costing another 2 guineas, and choir-boys being charged at 
half a crown a head. In a more fashionable district the bill 
would, of course, come to a good deal more. A civil marriage 
costs from about 14s. 3d. 


Wedding rings are being worn broad now, usually about 
#” wide and in eccentric cases going as far as 3”. ‘“‘ Women 
nowadays want to look married,” they said in Bravington’s. 
“A few years ago they seemed to want to hide the fact.” In 
the south of England, for some reason, rings are almost 
invariably of 22-carat gold. In the north 9-carat enjoys a 
brisk sale. In all points of the compass the platinum ring of 
a few years back is deader than the dodo. Engraving inside 
the wedding ring is a very Pop habit, usually the boy’s nick- 
name for his girl, or the Christian names of both parties, or 
some such words as “To my darling angel.” Peak periods 
for the sale of wedding rings occur at the end of the financial 
year and during September and October when maximum 
income tax rebate is claimable upon marriage. 

After the wedding, wedding-bells (3 guineas), the photo- 
graphs (from 5 guineas with album), the cars (from {2 15s. for 
a Daimler) and the confetti (6d. to 1s. but the churches loathe 
even the more expensive brand). And, of course, the 
reception. This may be held anywhere—an hotel, a private 
room in a public house, a public hall or church hall—but 
tends not to be at home. At the reception or earlier the 
bridesmaids receive their gifts from the groom—lockets, silver 
bangles, pearl necklets or crosses and chains. According to 
leading jewellers it is also usual for the bride to present the 
groom with an electric razor or cigarette lighter, while she 
very often receives a gold locket. Wedding presents are on 
display either at the reception or back at the family home. 
Gamages tell me that in their experience gifts tend to take 





“If the floods go on subsiding at this rate we'll be faced by a serious drought.” 
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the form of blankets, sheets, all kinds of linen, tea and dinner 
services, cutlery, clocks and luggage. Jewellers mention 
silver plate as still being popular, but one has the impression 
that the traditional cruct is no longer inseparable from 
wedded bliss. 

Honeymoon mores are difficult to establish (there are limits 
to the questions I am prepared to ask) but Jersey, Cornwall 
and Butlin’s hotels all seem to be favoured love-retreats. 

Up to this point the couple may or may not have thought 
that romance was coming a bit pricey (the Economist reckons 
that £30 million is spent annually on weddings in this 
country) but in fact their financial: burdens are scarcely 
shouldered. Marriage brings on a perfect frenzy of spending. 
In the matter of providing furniture for their new homes, 
for example, the hire purchase payments are liable to stretch 
before them like the Sahara. The Grange Furnishing 
Stores reckon that the average young couple that comes to 
them spends upwards of £300 on furniture on the instalment 
plan. Those prepared to undertake less than this begin by 
furnishing the bedroom and work on towards the living-room. 
In most cases the girl makes all the important decisions but 
with a nice tact puts all the talking into the mouth of her 
fiancé. Nearly everyone wants Contemporary (“though not, 
of course, the extreme House and Garden stuff”) and nobody 
it seems, buys Jacobean any more except the few funnies who 
really want genuine antique Jacobean. The three-piece 
suite is also in danger of dying the death, since as many as 
forty per cent now add their furniture up on some quite 
other system. 
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“ ” 
Butterfingers ! 





The romantic heart really knocks against the money-bags, 
however, when it comes to the question of where to set the 
furniture down. Those who shelve the housing problem by 
living in rented accommodation pay such enormous rent that 
they can’t afford to save up for a house or anything else. Of 
the rest, those that don’t go back to Mum, buy a house, and 
one building society recently estimated that about six million 
people in the U.K. had either bought a house or were at the 
moment engaged in the heart-rending process, an increase of 
about two million in the last decade. The average price of 
second-hand houses varies from £1,238 in the North West of 
England to £2,548 in London. New houses on the other 
hand cost from £2,173 in the North East of England to 
£3,077 in London. The Building Societies’ Association say 
that “the amount which a borrower can expect to obtain 
from a building society will not exceed three times his annual 
income and if repaid over twenty-five years it means that his 
outgoings to the building society represent about one quarter 
of his weekly income.” Until about 1985 Pop people un- 
lucky enough to fall in love and marry are likely to be in the 
toils of mortgage. 

In the meantime, of course, there are the little ones to be 
considered, though whether, strictly speaking, they come 
under the heading of Romance is difficult to establish. It 
would not be surprising if, even before this, the first delicate 
bloom of romantic love had become a little calloused by a 
commercial society. It was, come to think of it, a Punch 
writer who perpetrated the supremely cynical remark about 
marriage. So far Pop people have stoutly refused to take his 
advice and marital romance, as opposed to other varieties, 
still enjoys vast success. I wonder if it will ever occur to us 
that unrequited love, never properly appreciated since the 
troubadours, has something to be said for it. So long as we 
remain bearably affluent, probably not. 


Next week: Pop People’s Pills 
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“ ES, well then, all right, I shall 
) have to be unpopular, shan’t I, 
dear? All I know is, / think it 
was a dirty trick, letting down twelve 
million of us viewers like that. Why, 
in our street, Danny Blanchflower was 
a real hero, as good as; it was Danny 
this and Danny that, and all the lads 
ringing up the ITV to see when he was 
coming on selling that cereal in his 
tracksuit—what, dear? ~No, I can’t 
remember which one it is he sells—what 
I mean is, you get in that position, you 
have a duty to your public. Trouble is, 
these days, you don’t know whether 
people are footballers or showbiz—like 
Elizabeth Barnett always says ‘Am I 
right in thinking you ’ave something to 
do with the world of entertainment?’ 
And that’s what I mean, you can’t tell 
me those What's My Line? celebrities 
ever walk out just when the panel’s got 
its masks adjusted. I see where it says 
in one paper hardly a week passes— 
hardly a week, that’s what it says—with- 
out this Blanchflower draws a fee for 
taking part in TV or radio shows. Then 
he wants to take the rough with the 
smooth, doesn’t he, then? Getting too 
big for his boots, if you ask me, walking 
out of a programme just because he 
doesn’t fancy it... 

“All right, dear, I know he said he 
didn’t like their methods, but I mean 
fair’s fair. I mean, a programme like 
This Is Your Life you got to keep it a 
secret till the last minute, otherwise 
where’s your fun watching their faces 
when they find it’s them? I think 
they’re very, very clever, myself, the 
things they think of to get them there—I 
mean when that Sir what’s-his-name 
Alan Herbert was done the other week, 
they got the Admiralty to lure him right 
down the Thames before they told him 
it was his life, and if admirals can co- 
operate with Eamonn Andrews I don’t 
see why footballers can’t, Spurs or no 
Spurs... 

“Perhaps he what, dear? Well, maybe 
he didn’t want to meet a lot of his 
relations, but we can’t always do what 
we want in this world. Couldn’t he 
have spared a thought for all that 
trouble Mr. Andrews had gone to, 
flying those second cousins from 





Spoilsport 


By J. B. BOOTHROYD 
America? Don’t tell me it would have 
hurt Danny just to shake hands with 
them and pass them out by the other 
door. And, anyway, what about their 
feelings, being told they was going to be 
on television and going all that way 
back again with no one seeing them 
but a B.B.C. spokesman? What about 
his poor mother? New hair-do, I 
expect, new frock very likely, and all 
that sitting about for nothing, and the 
neighbours she’d tipped off all getting 
new tubes in their sets just in case, and 
all ‘they got was that Dr. Faubus, 
Fawcus, whatever his name was. I 
mean, he was very nice and all that, 
but, another thing, what if the B.B.C. 
hadn’t had him stored for an emergency, 
and twelve million people keyed up for 











an emotional experience had to be 
fobbed off with a recording of one of 
those Swedish documentaries about pet 
otters? Seems to me he didn’t think 
about anybody but Blanchflower, if 
you ask me. I felt so sorry for all those 
other Tottenham Hotspur boys, all 
lined up waiting to run on, and past, 
and off. I mean, interfering with their 
training and that, and nothing to show 
for it but a B.B.C. party afterwards... 

“It’s not a question of whether he 
likes the programme or doesn’t like it, 
dear, but one thing I will say, if he 
really doesn’t, and it wasn’t just a get- 
out, he’s going to lose face down our 
street, and no mistake. Why, I’ve cried 
buckets over that programme in my 
time, and enjoyed-every minute of it. 


“They’re magnificent, Lord Harewood! A wonderful rich patina achieved by ice- 
cream stains and the caresses of countless sticky little fingers.” 
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It’s the interestingness of it, and what 
people have got up to in their lives, 
jobs they’ve got sacked from, and 
helpin’ hands they’ve given, and all 
that. And their old mothers, and men 
they was in the Army with—and those 
times when you get a recorded voice 
boomin’ out and Eamonn Andrews 
says ‘Now that’s a voice you'll 
recognize,’ and they don’t recognize, 
and then the man comes on and 
doesn’t look anything like what you 
expected and they put their arms 
round each other. Oh, I think it’s a 
lovely programme, always did, especially 
when they have cripples and people 
been tortured, because you can’t believe, 
looking at them, that they’ve ever 
been through it as bad as it says in 





THEN AS 
NOW 


Phil May himself was not noted for his 
° abstinence, even in Lent 





Father O'Flynn. “Anp Now, Pat Murpny, 
IN THIS SEASON OF LENT, WHAT IS IT YE’LL 
DO BY WAY OF PENANCE?” 

Pat Murphy. “Sure, THEN, 1’°LL—1’LL COME 
AND HEAR YOUR RIVERANCE PRAYCHE!”’ 


March 8, 1899 


Mr. Andrews’s book, and it’s a lesson, 
really... 

“What, dear? No, I don’t agree that 
it took courage to walk out. What’s 
courageous in walking-out? You just 
walk out, that’s all. You could do it. I 
could do it. And you might, the way 
youre going on, but not me. I think I 
can say I’ve got too much consideration 
for others. All those researchers working 
on your past, everybody swore to 
secrecy, all that money spent, and 
everybody very kind and nice, I expect. 
Why, it’d be like a blow: in Mr. 
Andrews’s face. And incidentally, 
talking of that, I see where one paper is 
disappointed with Danny, same as I am. 
They thought that when the time come 
for someone to refuse to participate— 
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refuse to participate, that’s what it 
said—Mr. Andrews would actually get 
a blow in the face. It seems a very 
nasty point of view, to me, and I 
don’t—— 

“Pardon? You’d like what? You’d 
like that to happen next time someone 
refuses? Well, really, dear, I think 
there’s something wrong with you. 
You’re emotionally twisted if you ask 
me. You want to see a doctor. All I can 
say is, if there’s many more of your 
sort, and it makes the B.B.C. take off 
the loveliest programme they’ve got, 
I’m getting our set converted to ITV 
only. You don’t get little jumped-up 
spoilsports walking out of Double Your 
Money or Take Your Pick, and that’s 
a fact.” 


Fireman, Save my Cat! 


By E. S. 


HICH of us has not lain 

V V awake at night worrying over 

the question: Should fire 
brigades be called upon to rescue 
cats from trees? 

Cat lovers are in no doubt about the 
answer. Firemen, warm-hearted fellows 
though they are, sometimes resent being 
taken for a ride by a cat. Children, of 
course, are heartily in favour of cat 
calls on the least pretext; what more 
splendid spectacle than a kitten spitting 
contemptuously on the glittering re- 
sources of amodern brigade? Newspaper 
correspondents who rely on_linage 
would also hate to see the custom 
ended. (A recent “news in brief” 
column in a London newspaper con- 
tained three lines about firemen rescuing 
a cat from a tree at Luton, seven lines 
about firemen freeing a woman’s fingers 
from a window in Kensington, six lines 
about firemen extracting a baby from 
its high chair at Enfield and four lines 
about firemen putting out a fire at 
Shepherd’s Bush.) 

What is the view of cats themselves? 
Their attitude when being “rescued” 
often suggests that they bear the utmost 
resentment towards their saviours. Six 
years ago The Times asked the question 
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which nobody else had liked to ask: “Is 
the cat really in need of rescuing?” It 
was hard to believe, said the heirs of 
Delane, that an animal of such splendid 
agility had no head for heights and was 
given to attacks of vertigo. Sceptical 
assertions like these, one would have 
thought, would have filled the corres- 
pondence columns with shrill miaows 
for a month, but for once cat lovers lay 
low. Not even a cat hater wrote to say 
that, as cats paid no taxes, they were not 
entitled to be rescued by the public 
services. 

It may be that they handle this 
problem more sensibly in Buenos Aires. 
In 1953 Life published two picture pages 
about a yellow-eyed black cat which had 
retired up a forty-foot tree in that city 
in 1947 and had remained there ever 
since, even in storms which ripped 
away boughs. Respecting the creature’s 
desire for withdrawal, a local widow fed 
it daily with the aid of a long spiked 
pole and the milkman hoisted up a can 
of milk. The cat enjoyed a reasonable 
social life, as shown by the fact that it 
produced three litters of four kittens, 
all of which dropped to their death. 
Nothing was said about attempts to 
rescue this hermit; in Buenos Aires 
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“You can’t say our magazine criticism of dull lecturers didn’t do some good.” 


they think that cats know their own 
business best. 

A spokesman of the R.S.P.C.A. con- 
fesses that he has never heard of a cat 
dying of starvation in a tree. If left 
alone it will usually come down, sadder 
though not necessarily wiser. But 
people do not like to see a cat apparently 
marooned; they assume, rather too 
readily, that it owes its plight to being 
chased by dogs or boys, whereas it is 
just as likely to have gone up there to 
massacre fledglings. Their view is: shall 
a nation which helps lame dogs over 
stiles and salmon up weirs’ refuse 
succour to a cat? 

Saucers of food strewn on the ground 
sometimes cause greed to conquer fear 
(if fear it is). The next obvious move 
is to saw off the branch on which the 
cat sits. With luck and good manage- 
ment, this will produce a highly saleable 
photograph for someone—branch fall- 
ing, cat falling, net spread underneath, 
frightened children shielding their eyes. 
What is more likely to happen is that, 





as the saw bites deeper, the branch sags 
lower and lower until the cat, which is 
by now in a blue fury at the proceedings, 
finds it is able to leap to safety. A Buenos 
Aires cat would possibly swing from 
branch to branch as they were hacked 
off until the trunk was bare. 
Alternatively the man from the 
R.S.P.C.A. may come along with his 
Extending Grasper.. This device, bor- 
rowed from America, has been in use 
for about two years and two hundred 
inspectors in Britain are equipped with 
it. It is a wooden pole, extensible on the 
sweep’s brush principle, with a choice 
of three grips at the business end. One 
is a leather-covered steel noose which 
can be pulled over the cat’s body and 
tightened sufficiently to lift it; the 
second is a crook which is more useful, 
perhaps, for dragging oiled seabirds to 
shore; and the third is a net in which the 
creature can be bagged. The Extending 
Grasper is also useful for rescuing 
animals from cliff ledges, as far as 
twenty feet down. A more robust model 
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will soon be needed for recovering the 
ever-growing number of human beings 
who climb out on to bridge parapets and 
have to be talked down by priests. 

The man from the R.S.P.C.A. may 
also try installing a baited cat trap in the 
tree. This takes the form of a cage 
solicitously designed so that when the 
door slams on the cat its tail is not 
nipped. 

Some of the younger men of the 
R.S.P.C.A. are skilled tree-climbers, but 
the more mature inspectors pardonably 
shrink from Tarzan-like feats. In such 
circumstances an approach is likely to 
be made to the fire brigade. In London 
the brigade will respond only if the call 
comes from the R.S.P.C.A. or the 
People’s Dispensary for Sick Animals, 
and only if it is convinced that other 
methods are inadequate. If a private 
individual calls on the fire brigade for 
help (sounding. the alarm is NOT 
recommended) he will be referred to 
one of these bodies. Other brigades 
make their own rules. Most of them 
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will accept cat calls if a good case is 
made out, but refusals have been known. 
Four years ago there was a breeze at 
Hull when the chairman of the local 
fire brigade committee, while laying 
claim to be as humane as anybody, said 
they were unwilling to send up firemen 
into trees or high places “to bring down 
cats which by the time the firemen had 
got up usually made their own way 
down to the ground.” He reminded 
critics that a fireman at Sheffield had 
been killed in a cat rescue. Other 
firemen, notably in London, were badly 
lacerated shortly after the war in 
capturing wild cats on bomb sites. 

It is, of course, by no means unknown 
for a cat to be rescued and then to climb 
back to its former position—and repeat 
the performance, if need be, two or 
three times until the moral has sunk 


_ home.» On such occasions, fire officers 


may wender whether the brigade is 
building up goodwill for itself or is 
being made to look silly. 

Two years ago there was a variation 
on this controversy when firemen were 
asked to rescue foxhounds which had 
fallen down a mine shaft during a hunt. 
An indignant reader wrote to Fire to say 
that he considered this request scanda- 
lous. “I think the gallant huntsmen 
themselves should have made _ the 
descent,” he said; and undoubtedly he 
had a point there. 

In Cornwall fire brigades probably 
spend more time extracting cats from 
mine shafts than bringing them down 
from trees. At Camborne a fireman was 
lowered down a fifty-foot shaft to rescue 
an old lady’s black-and-white cat which 
had been missing for nine days. He 
surfaced with a sack containing a 
wriggling object and the brigade de- 
parted. It turned out to be the wrong cat, 
so the brigade was recalled and this time 
the fireman brought up the right one. 

It must not be thought that all cats 
fail to co-operate with fire brigades. 
Sam, the brigade cat at Long Beach, 
California, slides down the pole with 
the men when the alarm goes, a feat he 
learned when being chased by a bulldog. 
You have probably seen him, or one of 
his imitators, on television. 


w 


““Younc Marriep couple require furnished 
flat where expectant child allowed. Feltham, 
Staines.” — Surrey Herald 


But aren’t they all? 
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Dear Mr. Barnes... 


An open letter from one amateur waiter to another 


By B. 


EAR MR. MICHAEL BARNES 
—There have been so many 
letters in the drearier corres- 

pondence columns lately about your 
having to come down from Oxford and 
work as a waiter because your grant 
wasn’t enough for you to live on that I 
feel it is time I offered you some advice 
based on my own experience. 

I can’t, of course, give you any advice 
on how to live on your grant, but already 


there seem to be plenty of people eager 


to do that. What I can do is give you.a 
bit of advice about being a waiter. 

My waiting career has been sporadic, 
not to say desultory, but I did an 
evening’s refresher course no more than 
a fortnight ago. The manager of one 
of those small, smart, slightly chi-chi 
restaurants which proliferate between 
Victoria Station and Earls Court told me 
at lunch-time that three of his staff had 
flu, and he was likely to put his gas- 
cooker to the wrong use during the 
afternoon. Before I realized it I had 
volunteered to help during the evening 
and he had accepted the offer. Would 
I do the wine? I would. 

Honestly, Mr. Barnes (or may I call 
you Michael? All the other waiters will), 


> 





“Mrs. Martyn is absolutely convinced 
that her husband is in outer space.” 
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nothing could suit an impoverished 
undergraduate so well as being the wine- 
waiter at the Louis d’Or. To start with 
I feel sure your grant wasn’t enough to 
let you run a dinner-jacket, or if it was 
I can’t see why you don’t flog it and 
carry on studying for another fortnight. 
Well, at the Louis the waiters don’t 
wear dinner-jackets; they wear striped 
jeans moulded closely to the figure, and 
coral-red shirts open to the navel, more 
or less; and these are supplied by the 
management. Moreover, they are quite 
different from the impassive profes- 
sionals who threaten you with menus in 
West End expense-account clip-joints. 
They are sometimes said to be students, 
though what of I dare not imagine. In 
any case they are allowed a degree of 
informal friendliness that would send 
the head-waiter at the Berkeley running 
for a carving-knife. I have heard of a 
visitor to London who—not at the 
Louis, but at La Croisette—ordered a 
tournedos, well done. 

“You won’t mind my saying so, will 
you,” said the waiter, “but the whole 
point of a tournedos is that you don’t 
have it well done.” 

However, I recommend you to avoid 
dealing with food if you can, because 
every customer thinks he knows all 
about it and will argue with you if 
opposed. True, at the Louis d’Or you 
have a slight advantage because so 
many of the dishes are labelled with 
private names—potage Louis d’Or, sole 
Louis d’Or, rognons flambés Louis d’Or, 
Ivor Novello’s Tapioca Surprise—that 
you will always be a lap ahead of any 
but the oldest of veteran customers; 
still, a tough steak is a tough steak, and 
you don’t want to deal with that sort of 
problem. It’s the wines for you, where, 
believe me, not one customer in fifty 
knows what he is up to. 

Oh Michael, Michael, if you feel that 
you have lost face at all as the result of 
recent events, how quickly your con- 
fidence will flood back when you stand 
behind an Englishman reading the 
wine-list ! 
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It has been 
said that the 
English 
Gentleman 
no longer 
exists 




















Observation will prove that he does exist . . . but the times have changed. 


The wine-store at the Louis d’Or is 
on the first floor, and for some reason 
most lady customers imagine it to be the 
ladies’ cloak-room. In your charge you 
will have racks and racks of everything 
from Chateau Margaux 1945 to the 
modest Portuguese white that turns up 
at the table as a carafe of ordinaire. 
There ought to be enough white and 
rosé in the refrigerator at any time to 
meet any likely demand, and I suppose 
the most important rule of all is that 
when you take a bottle out you must put 
a bottle in. I was caught quite early 
with an order for two lagers when I 
stupidly only had one lager left in the 
refrigerator. With great presence of 
mind I put half the bottle into each of 
the glasses and topped them up with a 
bottle bien chambré. There was no 
complaint. 

This question of temperature is vital, 
because it’s something a customer who 
doesn’t know Volnay from vinegar can 
easily pontificate about. One peasant 
declined the Mouton-Cadet I offered 
him and asked for a bottle nearer room- 
temperature. I put his bottle back in 
the rack and took out the one next to 
it. He was content; and so he ought to 
have been, since the temperature in the 
store was actually higher than in the 
restaurant and the bottle, both bottles 
in fact, had been there all day. 

But he had to say something if he 





was going to demonstrate his expertise 
to his party. He was the knowledgeable 
type; that is, he didn’t pause with his 
finger on the Yquem and ask me if it 
was fairly dry (I should have said it was 
if he had, since to most customers “ dry” 
simply seems to mean “good”), nor 
inquire what I recommended, as if I 
washed down my lunch with a vintage 
claret every day. He ordered his bottle, 
and then, damme, I brought it to him 
with the cork still in. He read the label; 
it had no spelling mistakes on it and 
corresponded with the entry on the 
wine-list. The only other technical 
word he knew was “corked,” and he 
was afraid that if he said the wine 
was corked I should simply produce a 
corkscrew and uncork it. So he said it 
was cold. 

Normally, however, you get no check 
at this point, so you open the bottle and 
pour a bit into the customer’s glass. He 
sips it and tells you it is delicious, so 
you pour some more into the other 
customers’ glasses. It was good of him 
to report that the wine was delicious, 
because you can now pass the word on 
to less sophisticated customers, who 
have a touching faith that you will tell 
them that a horrible wine is horrible. 
I stood at the elbow of one customer 
for some five minutes while he cross- 
examined me, and I am glad to say that 
in spite of all temptations I never told 
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him that this was a naive domestic 
Burgundy but I thought he would ‘be 
amused by its presumption, or that that 
was a clever little wine but he might 
find it a trifle broad. 

In the end he said “Two glasses of 
white, please.” 

There is much more I would like to 
tell you, about not sending more than 
two bottles of cooking wine down to 
the kitchen if Charlie’s on, and about 
the permissible limits of a “medium” 
sherry, and about the necessity of 
warning your friends to dine some- 
where else. (Friends will take advantage 
of you, as they did of me, to pour out 
every minor complaint they have been 
bottling up for the past decade.) But I 
don’t want to deprive you of the joy of 
finding these things out for yourself, and 
feeling your self-respect swell as you do. 

Only try it for a week or so, dear 
Michael, and you will never want to 
go back to Oxford. With a University 
degree you could not possibly get your- 
self a job one-tenth so gratifying or 
one-twentieth so useful. 


w 


Over to You—Over 

‘*The foreman did his impossible best and 
announced that there were ten on one side 
and first-degree murder against Dr. Finch; 
two on the other on the charge of four on 
one side and eight on the other on the two 
counts (murder and conspiracy) against 
Miss Tregoff.”—The Guardian 
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Always Traffic Jam Today 


By PATRICK SKENE CATLING 


INIATURIZATION, they say, 
M is a development of great 

importance in these days of 
overpopulationization. The scientists 
have warned us, time and time again, 
that if science keeps on getting better 
and better there’ll soon be standing 
room only at the Athenzum, as well 
as riots in the nurseries, and precious 
little food, relatively speaking, to go 
around everywhere. 

One of the troublesome factors, of 
course, has been the improvement of 
medicine. Another has been that the 
peoples of underdeveloped countries, 
who are regularly dusted with D.D.T. 
but socially neglected, fall in love at an 
absurdly early age but don’t know how 
to fall out again; they haven’t as yet 
acquired the civilized knack of turning 
from procreation to psychoanalysis. 

The world isn’t getting any bigger, 
goodness knows, so, if there is to be 
enough room for more of everything, 
everything’s got to be smaller. It stands 
to reason. No wonder Dr. Julian 
Huxley is concerned. No wonder there 
are so many queues all over the place. 
And no wonder it is sometimes so 
difficult in London in the rain to get a 
taxicab. 

These were some of the sombre 
thoughts that were revolving through 
my head as I waited at the kerb of the 
Strand the other afternoon and re-read 








Roy Davis 


for the umpteenth time a newspaper 
account of Mr. Michael Gotla’s scheme 
to establish a fleet of miniature cabs in 
London this summer. 

The rain was needling down hard 
and cold and, in accordance with the 
usual foul-weather emergency pro- 
cedure, a large proportion of the 5,980 
cabs licensed at the last count in the 
Metropolitan and City Police Districts 
already had their flags tied down with 
straps or encased in cloth bags or in 
gloves arranged in gestures of con- 
temptuous dismissal. 

My Daily Express cutting was rapidly 
reverting to original pulp, but it was 
still possible to make out Mr. Basil 
Cardew’s encouraging forecast that 
“two hundred gay little taxis operating 
at half the present prices will be in 
London’s streets by June. They will be 
the spearhead of a vigorous attack on 
the traditional London taxi.” 

A vigorous attack was just what the 
traditional London taxi needed, I felt, 
and I was accepting the idea of a spear- 
head, the Blue Streak evidently being 
unavailable, when a taxi astonishingly 
responded to my automatically waving 
arm and pulled up with such dash 
and precision as to disperse a puddle 
briskly over my trousers. But once one 
is ensconced on soft brown leather that 
smells pleasantly of new shoes one 
somehow doesn’t complain. 

“TI’d be grateful,” I said as con- 
vincingly as I could, “if you’d take me 
to Her Majesty’s Stationery Office in 
Kingsway as fast as possible.” 

“*Fast as possible’?” he repeated 
scornfully. “You kidding? You can’t 
drive as fast as possible through here, 
not at this time of day, not in this 
weather, not in this traffic you can’t.” 

“I was hoping to get there before 
they sold their last copies of ‘ Later Pre- 
historic Antiquities of The British Isles’ 
and ‘Some British Mites of Economic 
Importance,’” I confided, hoping thus 
to give him a sense of participation in 
my quest. “Two British Museum pub- 
lications which must be very much in 
demand now that so many people are 
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interested in the difficulties of the 
traditional London taxi and the trend 
toward smallness. You know—transistors 
and printed circuits and Sunday papers 
you can finish and all that. By the way, 
how do you like the idea of minicabs? 
No particular minicabs, of course—let’s 
leave Mr. Gotla out of this; I mean 
hypothetical minicabs in general. In 
these conditions, for instance, couldn’t 
they easily i 

That was my last major speech. The 
glass partition was rammed open as far 
as it would go and from then on the 
driver did almost all the talking. 
Hadn’t I heard of the Metropolitan 
Public Carriage Act, 1869, the London 
Cab Order of 1934, the so-called 
Runciman report on taxicab service, 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
delivered to Parliament in 1953? Didn’t 
I know that the Commissioner of Police 
of the Metropolis had provided, and the 
Public Carriage Office ensured, that all 
taxis must conform to certain Conditions 
of Fitness, and that these necessitated 
compliance with statutory requirements 
as to structural specifications, that is to 
say, all taxis had to be the same size, 
the size they weie now? If the Com- 
missioner had wanted us to have 
minicabs he would have specified 
minicabs, and if he had wanted us to 
fly he’d have given us wings. 

Didn’t I care whether taxis were 
operated by police-controlled, properly 
qualified drivers? the driver demanded. 
What about the Knowledge of London 
test that all traditional London taxi 
drivers have to pass? Apparently it 
teaches drivers whether it is better to 
proceed from Golders Green to Catford 
by way of Lambeth or Walthamstow, 
for example, and presumably inculcates 
in drivers that sense of repartee that 
enables those who go the long way 
round to convince disgruntled passengers 
that they themselves were entirely to 
blame. Was I aware of maintenance 
costs and that a London taxi with a 16 
horse-power engine averaged only 154 
miles per gallon? 

By this time I was so athirst for more 
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knowledge that I told the driver I was 
willing to forgo my visit to the 
Stationery Office just that once, if only 
he would take me with him into a 
cabmen’s shelter. We went to one near 
the Thames Embankment, a smallish 
building that Mr. John Bourne, the 
Financial Times’s expert on cabmen’s 
shelters, once aptly described as looking 
like “a cross between a Baptist chapel 
and a Victorian summer house.” 

When my eyes became accustomed 
to the smoke, I found that the shelter 
was crowded with cabmen. Many of 
them were ignoring their haddock and 
eggs and mugs of tea as they discussed 
the implications of the Runciman report, 
the prospect of minicabs, and the 
short-sighted selfishness of the public. 

Was I being short-sighted? I thought 
to myself. And an extremely small 
voice, as small as the Gnat’s in the 


Looking-Glass world, said, “1tt’s partly a 
question of parking. You might make a joke on that 
—something about ‘short-sighted’ and ‘short-sited,’ 
you know.” 


“Where are you?” I asked, looking 
about in vain to see where the little 
voice was coming from. “Who are 
you?” The little voice sighed deeply. 


“I’m a minicabman,” the little voice said. 
“Hardly anything, really. The whole thing’s a 
question of Government policies, Home Office 
policies, police policies, licensing fees, the interests of 
motor manufacturers, a reactionary devotion to 
bigness at any price...” 


“But what’s all that got to do with 
miniature taxis?” I enquired rather 
anxiously. ‘There was an even smaller 
sigh. 

“You might make a joke on that,” said the 


little voice: “something about taxis and taxes, 
you know.” 


After that there was silence, except 


@ for the general debate, so I caught a bus 


and went home. 





BUDGET MEMOS No. 3 


Attention Mr. Selwyn Lloyd 


Strongly urge introduction sliding- 
scale rate for dog licences according 
to size. Disgraceful anomaly at 
present, with toy poodles rated same 
as Great Danes. Suggest future 
taxation on basis of cubic capacity; 
if dog-owners able to afford 2 lb. 
dog-meat daily can’t raise a 5 gn. 
p.a. tax they should go in for smaller 
dogs. If budget action results in fall 
in nation’s dog population, so what? 
As long as the drop in revenue 
doesn’t lead to a wicked cat-tax. 

Hon. Secretary, 


London & Home Counties Cat 








Society. 














“I got him for company.” 


Money in Space 


Speaking at a press conference to launch the British Space Development 
Company, Sir Robert Renwick said: “We who have formed this company believe 
the money in space is more than any man ever dreamed of. It is colossal.” 


HO shall assess the itch that underlies 
The splendid vision whence adventure springs? 
The proceeds of the wildest enterprise 
Tend to be spent on ordinary things, 


And what stout Cortez, when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific, wanted most 

Was a new castle of convenient size 
In a good district handy to the coast. 


So some Jet Morgan may revise his rates 
When a new planet swims into his ken 

And radio fresh financial estimates 
Back to his London Board; and all his men 


Look each at each with calculating eyes 
And breathe more quickly and begin to plan 
What they will do with all that money buys 
Silent in orbit round Aldebaran. 
— P. M. HUBBARD 
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Four Years of 
Kennedy 


There is talk of revised policies, fresh approaches, reshaped designs, 
less bomb-rattling and so forth under America’s new President. Our 
team of experts takes a look at the course of coming events between 
the U.S. and the U.S.S.R., with an occasional European fixture 
thrown in to lend stability. 


1961 SPRING 

U.N. -Mr. Khrushchev’s “Let bygones be bygones” speech. 
Washington. Mr. Kennedy’s “Hand of friendship” speech. 
London. Rumours of a capital gains tax not fulfilled by austerity 
budget. “Blue Streak” offered for European space club. 

Detroit. General Motors leak plans for Triphibian family car. 
Washington. Congress slashes Mr. Kennedy’s first budget by 
$93,000,000. 

Paris. Flat chests, hemlines down. 


SUMMER 

Moscow lifts jamming on Voice of America. 

New York. Surge of buying on Wall Street. 

Bonn. Dr. Adenauer’s “Blue Streak is a dead loss” speech. 
London. “Blue Streak” finally abandoned. 

Paris. Square shoulders, up-and-down coats. 


AUTUMN 

Moscow. Command performance by Elvis Presley, Arts Theatre. 
London. Surge of buying in City. Bank Rate 4%. 

Harrogate. Tory conference. Mr. Butler’s “Land of Milk and 
Honey” speech. Empire Loyalist maims usher. 

American wheat crop overproduced by 27,000,000,000 bushels. 
Blackpool and Scarborough. Owing to Labour split, party holds 
conference at both. Mr. Gaitskell’s “Road to disaster” speech. 
Paris. Three-quarter sleeves, big handbags. 

Berlin. U.S.—U.S.S.R. suspend-tests agreement signed. 

China explodes her first A-bomb. 


WINTER 

Archangel. U.S. nuclear sub. Nautilus given civic welcome. 
Seattle. U.S.S.R. nuclear sub. Dostoevsky féted. 

U.S. Two-volume Christmas issue of Fortune. 

London. Mr. Harold Wilson’s “Tory chaos” speech. 
Moscow. Mrs. Khrushchev adopts Jackie Kennedy look. 
Leningrad. Freedom of City conferred on Mr. Dean Rusk. 
Paris. Empire waists, cowboy hats. 


1962 SPRING 


London. Rumours of capital gains tax not fulfilled by give-away 


budget. Bank Rate 3%. 

Washington. Congress cut Mr. Kennedy’s second budget by 
$108,000,000. 

Detroit. General Motors allocate $15,000,000 to advance pub- 


licity for Triphibian family car. 
Moscow radio reports Russian trawler buzzed by Grimsby lifeboat. 
Paris. Knee-length skirts, no waists. 
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1962 





1964 


SUMMER | 
Moscow. Voice of America jammed. Mr. Khrushchev’ 


“Western conspiracy”’ speech. 
Mr. Kennedy's} 





New York. Heavy losses on Wall Street. 
“Intimidation cuts no ice”’ speech. j 
Gettysburg. Mr. Eisenhower’s *“‘Hand of Friendship” 
speech. 
Washington. 
triumph. 
Cape Canaveral. 
on launching-pad. 
Russia. Family of three from Kazakhstan announced t0}) 
have been landed on moon. 
Paris. Long sleeves, bright umbrellas. 


Mr. Dean Rusk foretells U.S. space-flight 


U.S. spaceship “Wells Fargo” explodes 


AUTUMN 
London. Heavy losses in City. Bank Rate 4%." SF | 
Brighton and other conference resorts. Labour Partieeg, 
hold several conferences. | 
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overproduced by 


Washington. U.S. wheat crop 
97,000,000,000 bushels. 

London. ‘Mr. Macmillan’s “No time for gumboots 
(gunboats ?)” speech. 

Kharkov. Elvis Presley arrested in mid-tour. 

Gulf of Mexico. Russian fleet exercising. 

Paris. Natural shoulders, shaped coats. 


WINTER 

U.S. Four-page Christmas issue of Fortune. 

Detroit. General Motors reveal sales to date of Triphibian 
family car at 109. 

Bering Straits. U.S. carriers exercising. 

Moscow. Mr. Khrushchev’s “Capitalist hyenas” speech. 
Philadelphia. Mr. Kennedy’s “Reckless accusations” 
speech. 

Dagenham. 47,000 car workers laid off. 

London. Minister of Health announces hospital patients 
will pay nurses direct. Bank Rate 8%. 

Paris. Waists on hips, large floral hats. 


1963 SPRING 


U.S. Presidential election campaigns begin. 

Washington. Mr. Kennedy’s “Let bygones be bygones” 
speech. 

Moscow. Mr. Khrushchev’s “Hand of friendship” speech. 
London. Rumours of capital gains tax not fulfilled by 
austerity budget (1s. on income tax, 3s. 6d. on petrol). 
Washington. Congress cuts Mr. Kennedy’s third budget 
by $188,000,000. 

Dearborn. Chrysler’s leak plans for atomic automobile. 
Paris. Busts back, thigh-length hems. 


SUMMER 

Moscow. Jamming lifted on Voice of America. Surge of 
buying on Wall Street. 

London. “Blue Streak” given to Science Museum. 

Paris. Flared shoulders and hats. 


AUTUMN 

U.S. Mikhail Goblov, Russian teenage idol, tours 
America. Millions swoon. 

London. Surge of buying in City. Bank Rate 6%. 
Tory conference sings “Land of Hope and Glory.” Labour 
Party cancels conferences owing to organization difficulties. 
Belgrade. U.S.-U.S.S.R. “share-atom-secrets” pact signed. 
Paris. Tiny hats and dogs. 
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WINTER 

U.S. Ten-volume Christmas issue of Fortune, with sound- 
track. 

London. Minister of Health announces 5 gn. visit fee for 
N.H.S. doctors. Bank Rate }°%. 

Washington. Mrs. Kennedy in Mrs. Khrushchev look to 
welcome visiting Daughters of Russian Revolution. 
Moscow. U.S. Trade Fair opens. 

Paris. Waistlines up, cloche hats. 


1964 SPRING 


London. Rumours of capital gains tax not fulfilled by 
give-away budget. 

Moscow Radio reports 1200 capitalist agents arrested at 
U.S. Trade Fair. 

U.S. Chrysler’s hire nationwide TV network for two 
days, advertising atom-powered automobile. 

Washington. Congress cuts Mr. Kennedy’s fourth budget 
by $298,000,000. 

Paris. Flat chests, hemlines down. 


SUMMER 

Moscow. Mr. Khrushchev’s “Brink of crater” speech. 
Voice of America jammed. Heavy losses on Wall Street. 
Tokyo. Bronze medal for Britain (hop, skip and jump). 
London. General Election announced. All seven Labour 
Parties unite. 

Harvard. Mr. Kennedy’s “Fringe of holocaust” speech. 
Paris. Square shoulders, up-and-down coats. 


AUTUMN 

London. General Election. Tory majority of 80. Heavy 
losses in City. 

U.S. Wheat crop overproduced by 135,000,000,000 bushels. 
Paris. Three-quarter sleeves, big handbags. De Gaulle’s 
“* Algeria must be settled” speech. 


WINTER 

Washington. New President elected. Fortune folds up 
after announcing total sale of eight Chrysler atom-powered 
automobiles. New President’s “Hand of Friendship” 
speech. 

Moscow. Mr. Khrushchev’s “Let bygones be bygones” 
speech. 

London. Mr. Macmillan throws Sussex garden open to 
the public. First Premier ever to do so during snow. 
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Mediatrics 


Or the care of the Middle-aged 





By H. F. ELLIS 


8. The Final Phase 


to loom, there is the same reluctance to enter, and to 

admit that one has entered, the portals of Old Age, 
as there was to quit the playground of Youth. This is not 
so. One of the strongest proofs of the real need of sympathetic 
help and care for those in middle age is the readiness with 
which many of them leave it. After the stresses and strains 
of the middle years the slide or subsidence into sexagenarianism 
may be accomplished with a sigh that is more of relief than 
regret. There is a wise and willing acceptance. 

This is not to say that men and women in their late fifties 
should be encouraged to regard themselves as so much 
fodder for the geriatrician. Dithering and doddering in 
advance of the dictates of nature can easily be overdone, just 
as we saw earlier that Premature Spectacle Play and other 
assumed symptoms of middle age have their dangers for men 
in their late thirties. But there can be no doubt that at the 
time of life with which we are now concerned J/earning to be 
a nice old man can, if carefully controlled, be a healthful and 
beneficial pursuit. 


"Te thoughtless often suppose that, as the sixties begin 


Learning to be a Nice Old Man 

The concept of niceness in old age is clearly established: 
one has only to repeat the phrase “nice old man” for a 
picture to be called up, differing in detail no doubt with 
different individuals, but distinguished by certain physical 
characteristics, such as silver hair, a scuttering, forward- 
leaning walk, and a rather graceful way of letting the right 
hand trail down outside the arms of chairs so that the signet 
ring shows. The concept also includes, of course, niceness 
in non-physical ways—a gentleness in speech and manners, 
an absence of aggressiveness, a look of sympathy and under- 
standing when younger men in their fifties are talking which 
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seems to say “Yes, yes. I too have passed through that 
phase of certainty about things,” above all an indefinable 
suggestion of untapped reserves of wisdom, of which the 
only outward sign is a very slow rotatory polishing of the 
spectacles. But the details of the picture do not matter. Its 
existence is the important thing. Here is a goal at which 
those on the further bank of middle age may confidently 
aim—whereas no such mark is set up to cheer and spur 
youth over the brink into middle age. The concept of a 
nice middle-aged man is not one that has as yet troubled the 
minds of the much-enduring human race. Visions do, it is 
true, occur to men in their early thirties who realize that they 
are passing from one age-group to the next—visions of 
themselves as successful, or rich, or well-known middle-aged 
men—but they are not of a kind to ease or accelerate the 
transition. Indeed, I remember an E.M. I patient of mine 
telling me in a burst of frank despair “The kind of man I 
want to be is so horrible that I don’t think I can go on.” 

Almost everybody has a secret hankering to be nice, but 
only now, in Late Middle-age II, is there sufficient freedom 
from other and conflicting aims for the effort to be worth 
while. Progress towards the goal will probably, indeed it 
must, be slow, for the essence of the business is a gradual 
decline into elderly charm. Niceness cannot be rushed. 
“ After all,” as an Austrian colleague of mine once forcefully 
remarked, “it is useless to expect people to go about saying 
‘Old B————— has mellowed a great deal since yesterday!’” 

It is not my intention at this time to give any detailed 
guidance on learning to be a nice old man. The subject more 
properly belongs to geriatrics, and in any case is very fully 
covered in Otto Weber’s Symptoms of Degeneration (chaps. 8 
and 9). But a few hints, kindly sent to me by the Secretary 
of the Threshold Society, may be of interest to beginners in 
L.M. II: 

Neatness in dress is essential, except in literary circles 
where niceness and scruffiness are not thought incompatible, 
and waistcoats are generally to be preferred to cardigans. 
Care should be taken, when sitting cross-legged, not to show 
the white shin-bone characteristic of the sixties. Overcoats, 
however, may be left unbuttoned. 
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“TI liked it better thirty years ago on the little portable by the river.” 


The loud nose-blowings associated with men in their 
prime do not suit the unostentatious tranquillity at which we 
are aiming. ‘The nose should be pressed upwards with the 
handkerchief and slightly teased, rather than pulled down- 
wards and worried. Large gestures of any kind are tabu in 
the sixties, as are nervous scratchings of the elbow or the 
upper part of the back of the thigh, a fault to which elderly 
clergymen are particularly prone. There is no harm in a 
gentle rotatory massaging of the knee, and the calves may 
be stroked effectively at times, or the tips of the fingers be 
drawn repeatedly down the cheek towards, but not across, 
the chin. 

A useful tip, when learning to keep out of an argument 
until the moment for stored wisdom arrives, is to lay the right 
hand palm downwards* in the palm of the left, with the four 
fingers lightly clasped by the thumb and extruding from 
half to three-quarters of an inch beyond the first finger of 
the lower hand. The gaze is then concentrated on the 
fingernails thus exposed, while if the occasion warrants it a 
shadow of a smile is permitted to flit from time to time across 
the downbent face. From this position the head can be 
slightly raised at intervals, as though momentarily arrested 
by something said, or the right hand may be lifted an inch 
or so in the merest hint of a protest and immediately allowed 





to fall back again in deference to the comparative inexperience 
of the speaker. Finally a quite unobtrusive outward move- 
ment of the hands, which are now allowed to lie flat along the 
arms of the chair, accompanied by a quarter-turn of the body 
should be indication enough that you are at last, in your 
gentle way, about to speak. 

A near-Victorian courtliness is endearing and goes well 
with white or silver hair brushed back t~ form small “ wings” 
over the ears. But it should be wel: un the right side of 
flamboyance; a mere pressure on the arms of the chair, with 
elbows bent, when ladies enter the room, should be enough 
to bring younger men to their feet and a quick “Don’t get 
up, please!” from the new arrivals. A member of the 
Threshold Society has recorded no fewer than eighty-six 
incipient risings in a single week, without once -actually 
leaving the chair cushions. Hats, in reasonable weather, 
should be lifted clear of the head in greeting, not merely 
gripped by the forepart in a forty-year-old manner. 

In conversation, and particularly when asked for advice, 
it is important to hold a balance between maundering and an 
over-sharp incisiveness. Something about halfway between 
Wodehouse’s Lord Emsworth and the Sir Lawrence Mont 
of Galsworthy’s later novels is the ideal to keep in mind. A 
little tetchiness, none the less, is admissible on a limited 








number of well defined subjects. New acquaintances who 


* Unless the veins in the back of the hand are very blue and prominent é 
have been warned beforehand by mutual friends ‘“ Better 


or the fingers fall short of a lean elegance. 
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“Isn't he in danger of violating somebody's air-space?” 


keep off ITV and stiletto heels, by the way”’ will realize that 

there is a hard core beneath the gentle exterior*. This 

increases respect and avoids the risk of being treated like an 
amusing doll. 

Preparation for old age is not, of course, simply a matter of 
learning to be nice, or to be thought nice. The inner self 
must also be made ready to accept certain changes of attitude 
that may at first be found disconcerting. ‘That distaste for 
the young which, given wise guidance by a mediatrician, may 
well have become a sheet-anchor of the middle years often 
begins to fade at sixty. There is a lessening of the desire for 
self-justification, which may culminate in a more or less 
open admission that the position reached in life is commen- 
surate with one’s abilities. The right of others to think 
differently on certain subjects (even art and politics), without 
necessarily being either poseurs or mischief-makers, may at 
moments be conceded. Tolerance, in short, begins to sap 
the fine certainty that should. buoy a man up in the troubled 
waters of the forties and fifties. Adjustment to such un- 
bidden changes of attitude, which may strike the man still 
hale and red-faced at fifty-nine as a kind of treachery to all 
that he has stood for hitherto, may not be easy. For married 
men especially, whose coeval partners are most unlikely to 





* See also under “‘ Avoidance of Pinpricks”’ in my last paper. 
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suffer in the same way, the contrast between their own 
softening of fibre and the increasingly uncompromising 
hardness of their wives’ views may bring about a feeling 
of inferiority and the eventual almost total substitution of 
head-nodding for argument. R--———,, in whom a sudden 
tendency to say that youth must have its fling and to talk of 
going to the Tate to see whether that fellow Picasso looked 
any better in colour than in black-and-white happened to 
coincide with a change from earned income to pension 
(always a danger time in the relations between the sexes), 
was practically committed to a matriarchy by the time he 
came to see me. “Now that you are no longer working,” 
his. wife was in the habit of saying to him, “you don’t seem 
to be able to make up your mind about anything.” 

There is all the. difference in the. world between a nice old 
man and a toad under the harrow, but the distinction is not 
always clearly realized. . What is essential, the point that must 
be grasped earlier rather than later in L.M. II, is that 
toleration can be positive. It is possible to sit firmly on the 
fence. The art must be learned, as soon as the old certainties 
begin to crumble, of seeing both sides of the question in a 
quietly masterful way, so that raw young people of forty-five 
are made to feel the inadequacy of their unilateral vision. 
And an art it is. ‘There is a great deal more to it than pre- 
facing every other sentence with the words “when you reach 
my age, my boy.” By the time he is sixty-five a man who 
has been practising for six or seven years should be able to 
suggest, by no more than half a sentence sadly broken off, 
that there is a third side to the question to which he himself 
gives his personal allegiance but for which the present company 
is not yet intellectually prepared. An eager “Go on, sir!”, 
countered by a deprecatory half-smile and a slowly unfolded 
tobacco pouch, is reward enough for the long years of 
preparation. 

I have dwelt at some length on the importance of a wisely 
handled transitional period from middle to old age and the 
pleasures that come with the appreach of senescence, 
because the scandalous neglect of the middle-aged has made 
it necessary to hold out to them some hope of better things to 
come. All this will one day be changed. As the science of 
mediatrics advances.and we learn how to cope more intelli- 
gently with the problems of life’s meridian, middle age 
will come to be regarded as a possession above rubies and will 
begin to extend itself, as a natural consequence, into the 
sixties and seventies. The “prime of life” will cease to be a 
joke and become a reality, mediatricians will command the 
fees they deserve, and the despised battalions of the very 
young and the very old will take up their proper positions on 
the sidelines, feebly cheering as the pride of the nation 
swings maturely by. Britain will be a Mediocracy at last. 


Next week: Answers to Correspondents 


Reunion 


I CANNOT call you as lovely as you were, 
After so many years; nor shall I try. 
Look what has happened to your skin, eyes, hair! 
You are much uglier . . . and so am I. 
— PAUL DEHN 
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Innocence, in a Sense 


By HILARY EVANS 


Scenes from Childhood are the most reliable books going. The same innocent incidents crop up in 
book after book ; you suspect that they were all the work of one hand. You were right—the author whets 


OR a long time I went to bed 
Fete not to sleep so much 
as to run over in my mind the 
tormenting problem: what was I to be? 
As I lay in my cot I compared the 
possibilities. Sometimes I pictured 
myself a pathetically only child, lonelily 
living in some bleak grey-skied London 
terrace, pale and perceptive beyond my 
years, peering wistfully through the bars 
of our basement casement at the other, 
ordinary, children at their hopscotch 
and marbles. At other times I fancied 
myself the reckless feckless youngest 
boy in a family of buxom bubbling girls, 
cider-suckled in the sap-soaked lap of 
dew-drenched nature in a lush Somerset 
summer that seemed as though it could 
last for ever and ever. 

Fortunately for me I found the way 
to twist the twin horns of my dilemma 
into a fabulous unicorn-infancy all my 
own. By mancuvres worthy of a 
Henry James child, I forced my two 
parents into separation. Thereafter I 
could divide my time between them. 
Sometimes I lived with Papa, grey and 
careworn, tapping the barometer in our 
empty echoing London home where the 
weather never varied from Dull. At 
others I lived with Mama, red-faced 










your appetite for the next crop. 


and flustered and flurried in Somerset, 
forever stooping over washtub or sink 
or black kitchen range, while from 
stone pantry to thatched apple-loft the 
cottage rang to the girlish song, the 
girlish laughter of my seven sisters. 

Thanks to this timely family fracas I 
was comfortably situated to produce 
reminiscences twice as often and twice 
as nostalgic as other writers. Papa and 
Mama may have sacrificed some of 
their happiness, but literature has been 
the richer. And besides they weren't 
as unhappy as all that. Nobody was in 
those days. Everyone was happy as the 
chapters were long... 

Not that it was all plain sailing. A 
few weeks of pale and wistful life 
with Father showed me there wasn’t 
nearly enough future in it. I’d have to 
spur him to something more adventurous 
if my readers were to get their money’s 
worth. But alas, after a long day’s toil, 
Papa liked nothing better than to settle 
by the fireside with the latest instalment 
of Oliver Twist, or twiddle the knobs of 
2L0, or toy with the stereoscope or the 
housekeeper. How passionately I was 
forced to appeal to his sense of shame! 
What vivid pictures I had to paint of 
how posterity would judge him if he 












allowed my formative years to evaporate 
in dreamy longings and pictures in the 
fire. “Very well, old chap, you win,” 
he would sigh at length, lifting his tired 
limbs from the Morris chair. And out 
we would go to hear Marie Lloyd or 
Little Tich at the Oxford or to the 
Queen ’s Hall (dear old Queen’s Hall, so 
much more friendly than that South 
Bank monstrosity!) to hear Tetrazzini 
in Aida, that clear voice soaring so 
much higher, purer, richer, mellower, 
sharper than our singers (so-called) in 
these degenerate days. 

“Handsome is as hansom cab!” Papa 
would invariably exclaim, and soon we 
would be jaunting on pleasure bent into 
the gas-lit flare and bustle that was the 
West End. I often wondered what 
the stylish demi-mondaines in their 
luxurious landaus can have thought of 
the little figure in trim sailor suit and 
knickerbockers, perched on the edge of 
the leather seat in wide-eyed wonder, 
scribbling away in his little notebook . . . 

If Papa was regrettably reluctant to 
help, Uncle Clarence was tireless in his 
efforts to give me the sort of childhood 
which would be of most profit to me in 
later years. True, he was by nature 
quite unfitted to play the part of 
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“Here he comes again with his ‘There, but for the grace of God, go I’ attitude.” 


Eccentric Uncle: but the same was 
true of every other of my relatives, and 
he nobly took it upon himself to supply 
the deficiency for my readers’ benefit. 
Constantly he would suggest new and 
wild proposals . . . I recall him walking 
on his hands round the dear old Crystal 
Palace on Mafeking Night, waving a 
Union Jack with his left foot: I remem- 
ber the time he risked a blackball by 
entering his Club on Primrose Day in a 
pink cravat, most unpardonable of 
offences: nor shall I ever forget the day 
he disguised himself as a suffragette and 
chained himself to the railings of the 
gentlemen’s convenience in Leicester 
Square. How ardently, too, he tried to 
persuade my sisters to allow themselves 
to be hunted across country by my 
Aunt’s Sealyhams—one of the many 
exploits which caused my Aunt no 
small anxiety. But Uncle Clarence was 
undismayed. “All in the cause of 
literature, my dearest heart!” he would 


exclaim to her with a conspiratorial 
wink at yours truly. 

My fondest memory of Uncle Clarence 
is also my last—driving down the 
Embankment during the General Strike, 
trying to restrain with one hand ‘the 
tram he was driving, while with the 
other he pounded on his bell to warn 
the street of his approach. His parting 
words were “ This ’Il give you something 
to write about, even if it kills me!” Asit 
happened it did—Uncle Clarence was 
never very mechanically minded—so his 
effort was wasted. But I am grateful 
to him for trying. 

Other friends, too, I remember. 
The dear old salt at the seaside who, 
perched on his fishing-boat, pointed out 
to me and a friend a handy vantage- 
point which overlooked the Ladies’ 
changing-room. The farmer’s golden- 
haired daughter who one evening, 
behind her father’s silo, showed me a 
number of things I had never seen 
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before, and carried forward my educa- 
tion several strides in a single day. And 
the quaint old junkman in our London 
street who smelt like the Thames at 
Woolwich and behaved atrociously to 
everyone, but whose goldmine of stories 
about his life and loves made it worth 
putting up with him till the day the 
brute two-timed me and let someone 
else write him up for Reader’s Digest 
as The Most Delightful Character I Ever 
Met. I have never forgiven him. 
Alas, how true it is that all things come 
to an end. Well I remember, one happy- 
go-lucky head-in-the-clouds morning, 
while Mama was coughing at the sink (she 
suffered from consumption) doing the 
washing-up before starting to prepare 
our lunch, Georgina burst into the 
kitchen. “‘ Mama, why don’t we all go 
picnicking at Pratt’s Bottom?” “Oh 
God, not again!” my mother sighed. 
“T’ve got all the washing-up to do!” 
“You can do it when we get back, 
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mumsie dear!” Georgina explained 
with typical thoughtfulness, and so my 
mother reluctantly assented. 

Ah, what a flurry of baskets and 
hampers then ensued! What hard- 
boiling of speckled brown eggs (no such 
eggs these days, lions or no lions!), 
what buttering of crisp white bread 
(where to-day will you find bread half 
so crisp, a quarter as white?). The girls 
flew like birds about the house, brushing 
and combing, dabbing scent behind 
their ears, admiring one another’s stiff 
bright frocks. .Soon Mama had pre- 
pared rolls and sandwiches and scones 
and pastries and eggs and pies and 
tarts and heaven alone knows how many 
other goodies for the nine of us, and we 
scurried off just in time to catch the 
quaint old bus as it rounded the quaint 
old corner. Mama, laden down as she 
was with all the food and drink, almost 
missed her footing as she clambered 
on board, but fortunately she scrambled 
up without losing any of our picnic! 

And away we sped, down leafy lanes, 
as ’twere on a magic carpet—Georgina 
giggling to Rosie, Annabel whispering 
secretively to Harriet—and all the while 
my heart pounded with excitement as I 
mentally noted fresh details for my next 
chapter. The sunlight, dappling my 
mother’s shoulders as she convulsed 
with a fit of coughing: the faint tang of 
the stale cider stains on Rosie’s gingham 
frock: Georgina’s only-too-apparent 
pubescence, so taking the eye of the 
ticket collector that it required all our 
efforts to persuade him she was still 
eligible to travel half-fare: the darling 
buds of May (she was getting to be a 
big girl, too). 

It seemed a day like any other—a 
day that might last for ever. But when, 
sun-baked and starry-eyed, we returned 
home that evening a strange letter was 
lying on the doormat. 

“Why, it’s: for you!” cried May 
covetously, handing it reluctantly to 
me. I opened it wonderingly—and out 
tumbled a publisher’s cheque. The 
first of my idylls of infancy had been 
accepted for publication. 

I stuffed the letter—and the cheque 
—into the pocket of my shorts, and 
left the house. I walked to the crest of 
the hill, flung myself down on my back 
with a straw between my lips, and 
contemplated the vault of heaven 
above. 

Childhood was over. 








The Parapet 


HE whole thing was extremely weird— 
The weirdest thing that ever happened yet. 


Half-way across this bridge, it disappeared, 


Leaving me nothing but the parapet, 
To which I clung, a swimmer to a log. 


I held the stonework firmly to my face; 
I kicked my legs like a delirious frog; 


I watched the stars swim roundabout in space. 


I could not move unaided, Heaven forbid, 
And no one helped me; no one gave a damn. 


How, then, did I escape? 


I never did. 
The parapet still holds, and here I am. 
—R. P. LISTER 








** Since he became a Zen Buddhist he doesn’t give a damn where it goes.” 
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An Early Adjournment 


By RONALD KNOX-MAWER 


A Senior Magistrate in Suva, Fiji 


= OUR big day,” said my wife. 

) “Will you adjourn for lunch?” 

“Certainly not,” I replied. 

“There will be a heavy list.” Gravely, 

I drove away to my first morning as a 
Colonial Magistrate. 

The court-house, formerly a quaran- 
tine shed, came as a shock. “Step over 
the goats, Sir,” said Sydo, the court 
clerk. I did, and mounted a sagging 
green dais. My court sat down,'steam- 
ing politely. 


“One firearms, two enticements of 








woman, and fifteen riots, Worshipful 
Honour,” announced Sydo with pride. 

As the first case was called there 
came a dreadful clanking from below. 
A little brown man surfaced in the 
dock, heavily manacled. 

“Unchain that prisoner,” I cried. 
The warder obeyed. In a flash the 
little brown man leapt from the dock 
and plunged into the waves which 
lapped the court-house. I watched him 
bob across the shark-infested bay. I 
could understand his finding the sharks 
less forbidding than myself. My eye 
patch—I had a tropical insect bite—was 
partly to blame; but mainly it was my 
black alpaca suit. This was the grue- 
some work of a local craftsman whose 
sign “Prince of Wales Own Lucky 
Tailor-Man” had attracted me. The 
alpaca glinted ominously in the sun- 
light like black marble. 

The defendant charged with entice- 
ment was a sophisticated witch doctor. 
The complainant swore he had enticed 
his wife with magic powders. Unfor- 
tunately his evidence became quite 
inaudible. Mistekenly paid their travel- 
ling expenses some time before, the 
witnesses had invested the proceeds in 
rum. They also played guitars. By now 
they were having a deafening ,party 
under a palm tree. 
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I bound the witch doctor over. He 
shook hands all round and departed, 
taking with him, I learnt later, the 
warder’s new boots. 

I was able to deal smartly with the 
riot cases, all the defendants having 
absconded over the frontier. 

The accused charged with illegal 
possession of a home-made firearm filled 
the dock. He wore dark sunglasses, a 
topee, and a heavy brown suit. One 
happy policeman produced the firearm. 
Mr. Banda, doyen of the local bar, rose 
darkly to cross-examine. “Vell,” said 
Mr. Banda, “vill it shoot?” The happy 
policeman looked sad. “Answer the 
question. Make for him to answer my 
question,” shrieked Mr. Banda. “I 
cannot know, Sir,‘I have not fired it,” 
said the policeman. Mr. Banda threw 
down his already cracked spectacles. 
There was a rasping sound from his 
throat. Without a word he bowed him- 
self out on to the veranda. He spat 
sharply into the dust and bowed himself 
back into court. “Submission, Your 
Honour,” he bellowed. He paused 
dramatically, then crashed a hairy fist 
on to the bar table. ‘“‘ No case to answer, 
Your Honour, Sir.” Mr. Banda sat 
down. “Just a moment, Mr. Banda,” I 
said, taking up the firearm. “This is 
obviously a trigger.” 

It was not so much the deafening 
sound when it went off as the gaping 
hole in the roof which disconcerted me. 
“A convenient time to adjourn,” I 
muttered, through the swirling dust. 

“So,” said my wife, a little later, “ you 
did adjourn for lunch.” “ Not for lunch, 
just for brandy,” I replied. 
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Too Much Space 


By A. WILLIAM HOLMES 


HE trouble with the countryside 
| is that there is too much space; 
go where you will, you cannot 
escape it. A silent enemy, it creeps 
right up to one’s doorstep, envelops 
sparse cottages and farms, swallows up 
hills and dominates valleys. There are 
not enough people to subdue it, and the 
odd one or two standing in their own 
square mile are able to give only 
nominal resistance. 

Sometimes people visit others, but 
this movement of population is negligible 
to space and only makes the problem 
more acute on the square miles they 
have vacated. Man’s instinct to herd is 
space’s ally, and at times scores of 
square miles are left to its undisputed 
tyranny. 

An attempt has been made to solve 
the problem by introducing cattle and 
sheep, but even these are mere pinpoints 
in a vast universe and from one square 
mile to another are quite indistinguish- 
able. Not only so, but they need 
attention and because of the shortage of 
population there is not enough square- 
mile manpower to deal with them. 

When I tell you that I know a farm 
where one man and two shepherds have 
the care of 4,000 sheep on 17,000 acres 
of land, the enormity of the problem 
can be visualized. Each man will have 
1333°3 sheep on 5666°6 acres. With 





640 acres in the square mile, each man 
will be responsible for nearly nine 
square miles, each with approximately 
148 sheep. ‘To make matters worse, 
sheep, having no sense of co-operation, 
rarely stay on their own square mile. 
Thus it will be easily seen that.one man 
will often have more than his quota of 
sheep on his nine square miles or, 
conversely, may have to traverse more 
than his nine square miles to find his 
quota. 

This lies at the heart of the vexed 
question of the depopulation of the 
countryside. Not only does the country- 
man have to contend daily with the 
continual aggression of space but, in 
addition, must cope with the higher 
mathematics of his job. How would you 
like to check sheep on nine square miles, 
bristling with space, to account for your 
1333°3 sheep before you could go home 
to your bread-and-cheese and beer? 

Now if this were the only way of 
earning one’s livelihood man’s inherent 
will to exist would, I am sure, be able 
to overcome the difficulty. He might 
even be able to make his peace with 
space. But the problem is further 
aggravated by enticements from with- 
out. In the town, simply by turning a 
handle and pausing to drink tea every 
three hours or so, a man can earn far 
more in half the time. 
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Also, in town, space has been con- 
quered. Houses and other buildings 
have been cleverly drawn together so 
that space has been forced to retreat. 
The only danger lies in those few yards 
which separate one’s back window from 
the back window of the next street, and 
the intervals between the streets. Even 
there, to overcome this the townsman 
has learned to hurry from point to point 
or to seek the protection of a fast- 
moving car. 

In addition, here the countryman 
could find as many as. 6,000 people to 
the square mile, and this density of 
population has eliminated the necessity 
of introducing sheep or cattle with the 
attendant relief of not having to care for 
them (see above). 

When these facts are considered it 
will be obvious why the countryside is 
becoming depopulated and the meagre 
defence against space growing more 
pitifully inadequate. 

This also creates a problem for the 
countrywoman. In the country the idea 
still persists that a woman’s most 
important function is that of a wife and 
mother. If the men are leaving, her 
choice of a mate becomes more limited. 
Why should she have to search the 
almost deserted square miles to find 
satisfaction for her true instinct? No 
self-respecting girl will submit to such 
humiliation particularly when, in 
the town, eligible males, strong and 





prosperous through lack of space war- 
fare, are waiting for her. 

The old folk too are leaving. Coal 
and wood giving the same heat any- 
where, after a life-time battling against 
space, a fireside near to their offspring is 
to be preferred to one surrounded more 
and more by the old enemy. 

Royal Commissions have sat on this 
problem but no simple solution has yet 
been found. It is obviously impossible 
to follow the example of the towns and 
defeat space by building. The fallacy 
of this idea is shown up clearly by the 
inadequacy of ribbon development near 
our large towns and cities. The selfish- 
ness of these householders, who will not 
co-operate and build closer together, 
entirely defeats any useful purpose 
which such building might serve. 

It has also been suggested that the 
population should be divided equally 
and resettled with exactly the same 
number of people on each square mile. 
Distributed over the world this would 
give an average of only fifty-one people 
per square mile, which seems to me 
inadequate. If we are selfish and ignore 
our obligations to UN, NATO, etc., 
we could manage in our own islands to 
raise 543 people per square mile. (We 
may note in passing that in this respect 
the kingdom of Monaco with its 
33,898 people per square mile seems to 
be very advantageously placed.) 

Could 543 people per square mile save 
the situation? Scripture teaches us that 
human beings have the same propensity 
for straying as sheep. How then could 
we expect townspeople, lulled into 
inactivity in their space-free fortresses, 
to realize the importance of keeping to 
their own square mile? Anyway, what 
would happen to the motor industry? 

No, the solution is not on those lines. 
Research must go on, and I would 
suggest the possibility of examining the 
idea of the Hadrian Society, which 
would build a high wall round all open 
spaces and thus make safe for living 
the towns and cities already protected. 
The Noah Society’s proposal for letting 
in the sea can only be a limited sug- 
gestion since it ignores the fact that 
space is also firmly entrenched on our 
hills. 

Whichever way one looks at the 
problem it seems at the moment there 
is to be no immediate relief for the 
shepherd with his nine square miles and 


1333°3 sheep. 
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“Are you expecting anyone?” 


On the Notice-Board . . . 


. . of the Gentlemen’s Cloakroom in the Slagwich and District Chess Club 


MIXED CHESS 
IFTY-TWO years I’ve been a 
12 member and I don’t care naught 
for nobody and that’s why I’m 
putting up this notice for an Extra- 

ordinary General Meeting. 

Six months ago Slagwich and Djstrict 
was Men Only and you could sit in the 
clubroom of a Wednesday night from 
seven to eleven and never hear a blind 
word spoke. Then at the Annual 
General Meeting they let Women in 
and now you can’t hear a man say 
“Checkmate” for their nattering about 
bonnets and babies and the clicker- 
clattering of their blasted knitting- 
needles. 

And there’s more than Chess going 
on, too. I’ve seen a young couple come 
here every clubnight and never make a 
solitary move. Just sit there, they do, 
and hold hands under the table. Last 
month, that young Jessie Pountney 
wins the handicap medal and not by 
playing chess, neither. She wears that 
flibberty-jibbet black-lace jumper show- 
ing all she’s made of and not a man can 
keep his eyes on the board for two 
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minutes together. She pulls it off-the- 
shoulder both sides in the final and 
gets Arthur Crowbottom on Fool’s 
Mate, four moves, and him married 
thirty-four years and used to be a 
first-team player. 

There’s worse than her come here, 
too, that don’t know a Queen’s Pawn 
from a Bull’s Foot and men that 
ought to know better taking them down 
to the boiler-room to teach them. And 
from the giggle and skelter that comes 
up the stack-pipe, it’s not Philidor’s 
Defence they ’ve been demonstrating. 

Next thing you know they’ll be 
bringing .n rock ’n’ roll music, strong 
drink and the beatniks. So I’m asking 
fifteen men that’s not afraid of their 
wives to sign on the sheet below so that 
we can call an Extraordinary General 
Meeting and get this club made Men 
Only again. 

Women and Chess just don’t mix. 
You’ ve got tomake up your mind once and 
for all what you come to Slagwich and 
District for ... Chess .. . or the Other. 

WALTER JONAS MOULDCASTLE, 

Oldest Member of the S. & D.C.C. 








ee 
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Essence 
of Wil 
Parliament 


I: is difficult to know what one ought to do about it if 









one is the son of a Prime Minister. Mr. Malcolm 
MacDonald followed faithfully in his father’s somewhat 
erratic footsteps and was denounced for it by a Communist 
paper as “the son and gramophone record of J. Ramsay 
MacDonald.” Oliver Baldwin went into Parliament on the 
opposite side to his father. Neville Chamberlain’s son has 
steered clear of politics altogether. Mr. Randolph Churchill 
—perhaps it would be safer not to go into that—and now 
Mr. Maurice Macmillan. Whatever he did there would be 
those who said that he was doing wrong, so perhaps he is 
sensible enough just to go ahead and do whatever comes into 
his head. As a matter of fact he is in one way taking after 
father much more than any of the rest of them, for there is a 
striking resemblance between his speeches against this 
Conservative Government and those of Mr. Harold Macmillan 
against the Conservative Government of the years between 
the wars—except, it must be admitted, that Neville Chamber- 
lain did not happen to be Harold Macmillan’s father. As 
for the Prime Minister, I do not know if he had been tipped 
a wink or if it was merely that he could not take Selwyn 
Lloyd. Anyway he left the Chamber with his 
hand clasped behind his head as if in a gesture 
of agony during the Chancellor’s speech and 
was not there to hear his son. To judge from 
his quip to Mr. Peart on Tuesday when he 
said that “the hon. member for Halifax has 
shown himself to be possessed of originality 
and intelligence. It is not for me to say 
whence he derived those qualities,” he did 
not mind so very much about the Prodigal 
Son. What he thought of the Fatted Calf is 
another matter. For the Chancellor’s per- 
formance was certainly most deplorable. He 
read out an uninspired text-book essay com- 
posed by a typist, and where the typist had 
anticipated that the Opposition would make certain points 
that they did not in fact make, it was not for a susceptible 
Chancellor to depart from the sacred text and he read 
on just the same. “We had to steer between the Scylla 
of complacency and the Charybdis of 
Unhappy despondency” was the summary of 
a his inspired philosophy. When one 
heard Mr. Enoch Powell later in the week it was hard not 
to feel that it was high time that the Ministry of Health put 
in a take-over bid for the Treasury. The rest of the debate 
once one got off the front bench was not too bad. Mr. 
Grimond, with Prime Minister’s blood in his veins by 
marriage, rallied to Mr. Maurice Macmillan’s support. Mr. 
Crosland was refreshingly sceptical about the disincentive 
effect of surtax and Mr. Roy Jenkins refreshingly practical 
in his demand for a larger population if we were to increase 
our productivity. Lord Hinchingbrooke and Mr. Nabarro on 
Tuesday brought their deeper voices to bay in Mr. Maurice 
Macmillan’s support. 





Mr. Maurice MAcMILLan 





The Health debate, in so far as it was a debate, was the 
best thing this Parliament has yet done. For here was an 
issue on which there was a perfectly honourable difference of 
principle and a difference which for once ran along party 
lines. The Socialists believe that all health services should 
be provided by the State. The Conservatives believe that 
the service should be provided but that all but the indigent 
and those who need some abnormally expensive relief should 
pay towards what they use. Mr. George Brown, being 
Mr. George Brown, banged about a bit and used one or two 
arguments that were but dubious water-holders, but in 
general he seized the point, made it and stuck to it. So did 
Mr. Powell from his opposite point of view, ploughing 
bravely on with his University extension lecture in complete 
indifference to the chorus of interrupting voices. Mr. 
Kenneth Robinson, himself a philosopher, an incorrigible 

; lover of reason and good thinking, with 
High Words characteristic generosity paid tribute 

over Health . ‘ : 
to Mr. Powell’s logic while quarelling 
with his conclusions. The main debate was only enlivened 
by one rich piece of comedy. Just as Sir Edward Boyle was 
arguing that the Conservative party was really the party of 
the poor, Lord Lambton walked in in faultless evening dress 
and sat down on their benches. If that is not funny it. is 
difficult to know what is. 

The fun and games, like the Scottish beasties, went bump in 
the night—to be precise from half past twelve to half past 
one. The Socialists then broke into pandemonium at the 
acceptance.of the closure by Sir Gordon Touche, the Deputy 
Speaker. They booed Sir Gordon. They threw paper balls 
not at one another but actually at the Conservatives. Poor 
Mr. Gaitskell, having laryngitis, could not shout. So he 
made a paper spear of his order paper instead and with it 
tried to spear Mr. Butler. Mr. Brown, as 
his deputy, had the task of shouting for 
two. Mr. Butler did not seem to mind. Mr. 
Redmayne, the Chief Whip, minded a great 
deal. Sir Gordon Touche declared the House 
adjourned and all broke up in confusion—in 
such confusion that nobody knew whether the 
resolution had been carried or not, and that 
had to be all argued over again on Thursday. 
The cynic may not be quite clear what the 
confusion was all about. Had the debate run 
on all night some twenty more Socialists 
would of course have made speeches on the 
Health charges, but it is hardly to be believed 
that any of them would have found anything 
fresh to say. Why then, it may be asked, was it not more 
sensible to go home to bed? Still, I think that it is a right 
instinct that there ought to be a row at Westminster every 
now and again. Without it the place becomes too much of 
a farce. It is well known that nothing takes more careful 
organization than a spontaneous demonstration, and the 
Socialists are to be congratulated on their staff work. 

On Thursday we were told that there was to be a press 
inquiry after all. If nothing else comes of it, it has at least 
produced one excellent, if somewhat too obviously pre- 
fabricated, crack—from Colonel Lipton—about “Odhams 
and Gomorrah.” — PERCY SOMERSET 


Ww 


“In his campaign, Senator Kennedy did not offer his people 
Churchill’s blood, toil, tears and sweat.’’—Victoria Daily Times 


He didn’t even offer them Kennedy’s. 
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In Take-Over Land 


SUDDEN rash of mergers and 

take-over bids has revived interest 
in the problems of industrial con- 
centration, diversification and monopoly. 
That interest is being well ventilated in 
the public press, because the press 
itself is a highly interested party. 
Newspapers, like individuals, find no 
more fascinating and engrossing sub- 
jects of discussion than their own 
problems, and the fate of their 
colleagues. 

The timing of this sudden spurt in 
actual and would-be amalgamations may 
well be due to the approach of a Budget 
in which a capital gains tax might 

lay some part. There are no greater 

ers of capital gains than take-over 

bids, and if this new impost is to make 

its appearance before long, there is an 

obvious case for haste in concluding 

now projects that might otherwise have 
taken longer to complete. 

Pride of place in the present takeover 
boom must go to the battle for Odhams 
Press, in which the first two contenders 
were Thomson Newspapers and Daily 
Mirror Newspapers. Mr. Thomson, as 
he himself has told millions of tele- 

iewers, is not interested in newspapers 
as vehicles for forming opinion. Rather 
does he see them as money-making 
machines, equating them in this respect 
with his commercial television interests. 
It would, therefore, have caused him no 
qualms whatever to see in his stable 
horses as divergent in colour and 
character as the Daily Herald, The 
People, and Sunday Times. 

Mr. Thomson has become one of the 
cognoscenti of the combative take-over. 
He has in the past learned the technique 
of selling himself, or rather his company, 
to the group of which he wants to 
acquire control. In this way the 


counter-bid from another party can 
usually be avoided. But not on this 
Daily Mirror Newspapers 


occasion. 


have been prepared to make a bid for 
Odhams even if the marriage with 
Thomson Newspapers went through; 
but they have let it be known that in 
this event they might have to dispose of 
the Thomson interests for what they 
would fetch; they would, of course, have 
to dispose of the commercial television 
interest. 

This may have been the most 
publicized take-over bid of the last 
week or so, but in point of size it has 
been topped by others. There is, for 
example, the “cheeky bid,” as it has 
been called, for the City of London 
Real Property Co., by the Cotton/Clore 
property combine. There is also a battle 
for Bristol Brewery Georges & Co. in 
which the initial bid by United 
Breweries has been topped and with a 
considerable margin to spare by Courage 
Barclay and Simonds. In the plastics 
field there is a bid for British Industrial 
Plastics by Turner & Newall and 
another for British Xylonite by the 
Distillers Co. In the engineering 
industry Leyland Motors have suggested 
a merger of their company with 
Standard Triumph International, while 


In the r 
Country 


Let the Buyer... 


HE onion men, the haddie wives— 

the highly-skilled salesmen/women, 
the refugees from hibernating fairs, are 
quartering the countryside again. The 
glossy young men who infest the door- 
steps of Kilburn are naive children 
compared to them. 

Our remote fastness—at the end of a 
three-mile cart-track off a B3 road— 
does not exclude us from invasion. 
They have the first attribute of the true 
tout—pre-sale invisibility. Our vista is 
empty, has been empty for hours. 
Then, suddenly, there is a knock at the 
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the Dowty Group have made an offer 
for Boulton Paul Aircraft. 

Most of these are genuine amalgama- 
tions for which strong justification can 
be pleaded. But in take-overs there is 
also a realm of speculative financial 
activity which is obnoxious to most 
nostrils. Particularly obnoxious is the 
fact that in so many cases there appears 
to be leakage of information which 
allows uncovenanted and fraudulent 
profits to be made by those “in the 
know.” 

In distinguishing between the good 
and the bad take-over, the main 
criterion must be the maintenance of 
healthy competition. The best pre- 
caution against the abuse of the take-over 
lies not in any particular set of rules but 
in effective anti-monopoly legislation. 
A good example of how effective and 
severe this can be has just been provided 
by the $2 million fines and the prison 
sentences imposed on eminent American 
industrialists who were recently found 
guilty of a price-fixing conspiracy in the 
electrical equipment industry. Let this 
serve pour décourager les autres. 

— LOMBARD LANE 


door (or a head is thrust over a window- 
sill) and one finds a steaming pony 
harnessed to a “machine” forming a 
pseudo-pathetic background to a figure 
in a bedraggled kilt and a tattered 
sable Balmoral festooned to the ears 
with onions. 

One’s reactions usually are (a) pity 
(poor soul! and in all this rain, too!)}— 
this from one’s wife; (5) alarm 
(poachers?) and (c)—though this comes 
later—desperation. The onion men 
never sell anything, yet they go away 
from us usually richer by five shillings. 

The haddie wife, apparently magic- 
carpeted to our door, generally has her 
wares ready for inspection when we are 
forced to acknowledge her presence— 
layer upon layer of smelling smoked 
haddocks, stuck together by the glue of 


passing time in boxes stencilled 
“McVarish Aberdeen 1948.” She un- 
does her tartan shawls, wipes her 


mahogany and crinkled face with a 
muscular hand and advises us: ‘“‘ They ’re 
graun wi’ mulk and a wee eggie.” She 
is accommodating if we cringe and 
dither; she'll take a pair of wellington 
boots or one of my jackets in lieu of 
hard cash. She will even leave a layer 
of haddie on appro... We always pay 
on the nail. Haddies are good compost. 
— FERGUSSON MACLAY 
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TEST HORROR 
AT ‘24-PLUS’ PURGE 


Although seven weeks have passed since 
the Government announced the deadline 
for the compulsory safety test of cars 24 
years old or more, hardly any applications 
have been received. The deadline is today, 
February 15. The number of cars to be 
examined is estimated to be 200,000! 
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Dawn, and the tumbrils begin to move. 
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Evening, and the all too 
familiar trek of the dispos- 





Rejects prepare a Viking funeral. 











sessed with their pathetic 
bundles—glad to scramble 
| into anything that moves. 
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THE PLAY 


Queen After Death (OxForD PLay- 
HOUSE) 

Magic Lantern (SavILLe) 

ENRI DE MONTHERLANT 
likes to write about a past in which 
outside characters are freed by 

aristocratic privilege from the ties of 
common men. He is interested intellectu- 
ally in the manipulation of power, and in 
Queen After Death goes back to events 
which have become a legend in Portugal. 

After an active reign of thirty-five 
years King Ferrante is old and tired and 
cynical, a tyrant devoted to his country 
and still human enough to have doubts. 
He plans a dynastic marriage with the 
Infanta of Navarre for his heir, who has 
secretly married one of the ladies of the 
court and wishes nothing better than to 
be left in peace with her. The Infanta, 
an exceedingly imperious young woman 
— ‘I am above rank”—demanding a 
showdown, Ferrante orders his son to 
marry her; finding he is already married 








to Inez, he applies to the Pope for an 
annulment. This is refused, and the 
summary execution of the. bishop who 
has performed the marriage may. reason- 
ably have had something to do with the 
Vatican’s attitude. 

Inez is innocent of politics. She is 
simply a nice girl wholeheartedly in love, 
and. Ferrante as a man warms to her 
honesty. His counsellors, a tough bunch 
of opportunists, are all for having her 
exécuted; or, if that presents difficulties, 
for making her dinner disagree with her. 
In the Medici atmosphere of the play 
that sort of thing can be fixed up as 
quickly as we arrange a round of golf. 
For a long time, while he wrestles with 
what is left of his battered conscience, 
Ferrante holds out, until, for the highest 
motives of state, he has Inez murdered, 
and dies himself as her body is brought 
back to the palace. 

The variations on the theme of power 
that M. de Montherlant brings out of 
this story are fascinating, and the 
situations are always a little larger than 





(Magic Lantern 


Commére—IRENA KACIRKOVA 
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life. The play is continuously exciting; 
its arguments are closely knit, and its 
emotions have a classic simplicity. His 
chief weakness, which is a lack of humour 
in his fervent belief in the virtues of 
aristocracy, is here less evident than in 
his later plays. 

Queen After Death is an ambitious 
drama and might tax any company, but 
in Minos Volanakis’ production the 
Oxford Playhouse emerges with credit. 
In particular Leo McKern is very fine 
as the old king. It is easy to play a 
tyrant, much less so to dissect him as a 
human. being and at the same time 
preserve in him a genuine air of greatness. 
Mr. McKern, though unmajestic in 
stature, does all this with mastery. 
Trader Faulkner is effective as the 
Crown Prince who believes anachron- 
istically in freedom, and Edgar Wreford 
blood-chilling as the king’s chief adviser. 
It would have been a notable production 
had the distaff side been as good. Diane 
Cilento persuades us of a single-minded 
love, but she and Yvonne Furneaux fail 
to give their big scene the power it 
could clearly have. The Playhouse 
management has gone to town with 
lavish sets and dresses by Nicholas 
Georgiadis, whose palace hall for the 
last act is magnificent. 


Designed in Prague, Magic Lantern 
was a hit at the Brussels Fair, from 
which presumably it has inherited the 
device, irritating and superfluous in 
London, of a live commére speaking 
English who appears simultaneously on 
two cinema screens, speaking French and 
German. This commére, attractive though 
she is, takes up far too much of the 
programme. 

The production is claimed’to be “new 
and completely revolutionary.’”’ To me 
it seems very old hat in its trick photo- 
graphy and its Expressionist merging of 
live characters with shots on a screen; 
all that is new is the ingenuity of pro- 
jection and the marvellous skill of its 
operators. 

The great fallacy behind it is the idea 
that the human eye can be in two places 
at once, for so many of its items depend 
on minor turns of live ballet contrasted 
against more dramatic happenings on 
the screen. The screen wins every time, 
though sometimes partially obscured by 
the bodies in front of it. Visually the 


camera shots are often lovely, but one 
any point of 
they are 


cannot 
relevance 


always detect 


with the ballet 











rar) 


satiate 
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accompanying. For instance, a little 
ballet—none is remarkable—being per- 
formed against a background of flaming 
ingots coming from an enormous furnace 
suddenly finds itself against the start of a 
hundred metres race, without apparently 
changing its mood. Heavy industry 
figures largely on the screen, and also 
vast pieces of agricultural machinery 
relentlessly tearing at Nature, and huge 
arenas filled with sweating athletes; 
there is more than a whiff of Iron 
Curtain solemnity about higher pro- 
duction and the fitness of the workers. 
A programme note even tells us that the 
projection equipment weighs fifty tons. 

Some of the trick photography is 
amusing. An early silent film exchanges 
characters with an operatic version of 
Othello, taking place alongside; a man 
on the stage wooing a girl on the screen 
keeps appearing beside her. These 
exercises in surrealism are extremely 
ingenious, but their novelty soon wears 
off. So far as I could gather the music, 
which is noisily stereophonic, is largely 
Czech, jazz only creeping in towards the 
end, when a live pianist is reproduced to 
people a whole orchestra on the screen. 
One coloured shot of an assemblage of 
radar equipment on an airfield, caught 
against an evening sky, I found thrilling, 
and there is a short animated cartoon of 
fairy dancers on a lake which is one of 
the most beautiful I have ever seen. 

All the same I think it rather a 
pointless hotch-potch, and certainly not 
an art-form to be taken seriously. What 
is exciting about it is the sheer technical 
slickness of the production. 


Recommended 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

The Importance of Being Oscar (Royal 
Court—1/2/61), Micheal MacLiammoir 
in a rare Wilde evening. Chin-Chin 
(Wyndham’s—9/11/60), original play 
from Paris. And Another Thing (Fortune 
—21/9/60), bright revue. 

— ERIC KEOWN 


AT THE PICTURES 


Take a Giant Step 


HIS was another of those weeks. 

Of the two “big” pictures (trailed, 

I gather, on TV), one was a Franco- 
Italian co-production dubbed throughout, 
so any possibility of my enjoying that 
was ruled out for a start. The other was 
an example of the half-dubbing “ English 
version” technique: certain brief close 
shots with one or two speakers might 
have, for instance, Sophia Loren speaking 
English, because these could be repeated 
for the Italian version with her (in the 
same place, with no new setting-up of 
cameras or lights) speaking Italian; but 
in any sizeable scene the re-setting of 
which would really run into money, one 
kept noticing the devices to conceal 
dubbing or make it easier—the speaker 
back to the camera, or off-screen or 
almost out of the frame, or in long shot, 
or with the lips in shadow. You may say 








Spencer Scott—JOHNNY Nasu 


“Most people wouldn’t notice”; I say 
they should. It’s a way to get better 
films, and not noticing is a way to get 
worse ones. 

This leaves us with Take a Giant 
Step (Director: Philip Leacock), which 
although nothing special is very well 
worth while. An adapted play, still (in 
spite of clever disguise) reminiscent of 
the stage, and yet another of those 
stories about the lonely and misunder- 
stood teenager . . . It doesn’t sound 
promising. Nevertheless it is intelligent, 
often touching, sometimes very funny, 
and it makes an unfamiliar point well. 

Not the obvious point about the 
young man growing up sexually, which 
is all the advertisements concentrate on 
(if the film publicity boys had to 
advertise Graham Greene’s latest novel, 
some of them would do it with a picture 
of lepers in bed), but a subtler one about 
colour, and the acceptance of colour, in 
a friendly white community. The central 
figure is .a seventeen-year-old Negro, 
Spencer Scott (Johnny Nash), who as 
the picturé opens ‘has been expelled 
from school for angrily talking back to 
his teacher, has fumed (and smoked) in 
the washroom, and gone home. All this 
is admirably shown, without a word or a 
sound, behind the credit titles. 

At home he is comforted by one of the 
lovable, pawky, all-wise Grandmas who 
infest popular fiction—but, to be fair, 
Estelle Hemsley manages to make almost 
a convincing character of this one—and 
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[Take a Giant Step 
Gram—EstTELLE HEMSLEY 


leaves again, afraid to face his parents. 
Then he has a night on the town, as best 
he can without being sure how to set 
about it. After some failures he bluffs 
his way to a drink or two, talks (in an 
earnest spirit of sociological inquiry) to 
three floozies, and goes to the room of 
one of them for just long enough to lose 
the last of his money, but nothing else. 
These scenes are very amusingly done. 
At last, home is the only refuge, and 
now the theme becomes clear. He and 
his parents (his father works in a bank) 
are accepted with friendliness by the 
white community so long as they “know 
their place” and réspectfully keep in it. 
His father aggressively, his mother sadly, 
argue with him about the necessity of 
this; Grandma, his ally, dies, and he 
feels miserable and alone. But the maid 
(Ruby Dee) is friendly and gives him 
good advice, his parents anxiously try to 
help, and gradually his mood changes... 
The ending is unsatisfactorily blurred: 
it seems: to suggest that having “grown 
up” as a result.of these experiences he 
will now have it both ways, feeling and 
expressing pride in his race and yet 
being accepted, on his own terms. But 
the film is good enough in detail to make 
this unimportant. Mr. Nash is excellent 
as the boy, and among the many good 
bit-players I would single out Ellen 
Holly as the languid, amused girl he 
tries to pick up and Sherman Raskin as 
the diffident school friend who (it is 
pathetically obvious) has no other friend. 





Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 
In London, Shadows (27/7/60 and 
26/10/60), L’Avventura (7/12/60), La 
Dolce Vita (21/12/60) and Becker’s The 
Hole (1/2/61) continue. There are two 
more good French ones, Les Tricheurs 
(16/1/61) and Love and the Frenchwoman 
(4/1/61), and two good British ones, 
Saturday Night and Sunday Morning 
(9/11/60) and The Mark (8/2/61). Lighter 
entertainment: Never on Sunday 
(30/11/60) and The Sundowners (29/1/61). 
Only one of the new releases was 
mentioned here, The Wackiest Ship in 
the Army (25/1/61—99 mins.)—minor 
but good fun. — RICHARD MALLETT 


AT THE OPERA 





A Midsummer Night’s Dream (ROYAL 
Opera House) 


HIS handsome and resplendent new 

production makes the squeezed, 

straphung version we saw at Alde- 
burgh last year seem in retrospect very 
small beer indeed. Furthermore it vin- 
dicates Benjamin Britten. With certain 
qualifications, that is. 

Owing to Shakespeare’s compart- 
mentalized plot and a dramatis personae 
divided into mutually excluding worlds, 
the music inevitably lacks the close 
weave and driving continuity of such 
earlier Britten scores as Grimes, Budd 
and The Turn of the Screw. The score 
has, indeed, its lapses. For the life of 
me I cannot hear in Oberon’s Act 1 set- 
piece “I know a bank where the wild 
thyme blows” anything more than 
musical doodling. The rustics’ rehearsals 
(though not their actual Pyramus and 
Thisbe play, with its acute Verdi and 
Donizetti parodies) are as boringly slap- 
stick to hear as to see. After four 
hearings in the theatre I find the lovers’ 
climactic quarrel in Act II a scratchy, 
vw business. But there my carpings 
end. 

The rest of the score, which means 
the greater part of it, is genius. I advance 
this not as a matter of opinion but with 
as loud and dogmatic a bang as I can 
muster. For days after a Dream per- 
formance whole pages of the music come 
back into the mind unbidden, bringing 
with them visions of this stage picture 
and that. 

There is the heavenly cajolery of the 
music for clarinet and harps which we 
hear when Tytania garlands and dotes 
upon the translated Bottom. There is 
the painshot music that goes with 
Lysander’s ill-starred love, first for 
Hermia, then for Helena. (The throb- 
bing brass chords which underpin the 
Lysander-Hermia duet in Act I make 
nonsense when played on the piano. In 
the theatre they put a noble and tragic 
seal upon mortal predicaments.) There 
are the magical twanglings and tinklings 
and cobwebby glissandos that accompany 
all the elf rites and conspiracies. There 
is the warmblooded joviality of the revel 





music in Theseus’s palace, a case in 
which theatrical convention is embraced 
and not a single cliché committed. (Who 
but Britten could have devised two such 
salty pages of Bergamask dance here- 
abouts for Bottom and his mates?) 

Thinking back with relish and wonder- 
ment on these things I see with the 
mind’s eye John Piper’s bewitching yet 
lordly woodland sets; the nimble Bottom 
of Geraint Evans; the glittering and 
crystal-voiced Tytania of Joan Carlyle; 
the gowned and doubleted grace of the 
four lovers; and a swarm of other 
creatures whose antic comings and 
goings are ordered by the producer, 
Sir John Gielgud, with taste and an 
ingenuity that never intrudes. 

Theoretically Oberon is, of course, the 
central figure. .Russell Oberlin — sings 
him with a microscopic clarity of 
diction which several others in the cast 
would, I am sure, be glad to copy if they 
could. Mr. Oberlin is a counter-tenor. 
Like all counter-tenors, he produces 
notes which startlingly sound as if they 
were being sung by a young lady. The 
fact is to be faced that this characteristic 
is not to the taste of the average Cav, 
Pag and Rigoletto lover, to say the least. 

The first night afforded a preview and 
prehearing of Covent Garden’s remark- 
able musical director elect. Mr. Georg 
Solti brought abounding zest to every 
demisemiquaver of the score. One heard 
(as well as saw) that he had a burning 
conviction about details. No ping of 
plucked string or rap on woodblock went 
unregarded or unshaped. At the same 
time his vision took in wood as well as 
trees. His reign at Covent Garden, now 
a house of great potential, promises 
excitement and milestones. 

— CHARLES REID 


ON THE AIR 


Eurovisionary 

N 1950 I threw a party for television 
enthusiasts to celebrate the trans- 
mission of the first live international 
programme. We gathered round a nine- 
inch screen and watched Calais come to 
the Weald via London, and afterwards 
as the receiver cooled down we discussed 
the implications of this remarkable and 

highly successful telecast. 

We agreed that the magic window-box 
had finally come of age, that we should 
soon be armchair spectators at all the 
major cultural, sporting and entertain- 
ment feasts of Continental Europe— 
popping into the nightclubs. of Paris and 
Hamburg, the great stadia and arenas, 
the theatres and opera houses of Rome, 
Milan and Berlin, the festivals, debates, 
conferences, and so on. We should have 
to brush up our languages, true, but the 
prospect was brilliantly stimulating. 

We agreed too that Eurovision would 
rescue T'V from the slough of mediocrity 
to which it seemed condemned. With so 
much talent to draw on the B.B.C. would 
be able to remove the padding from its 
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programmes and pack every hour with 
rich and varied fare. Of course we did 
not then know that within five years half 
of Britain’s television service would be 
knocked down to commercial interests 
and that the B.B.C. would soon follow the 
profiteers_ downhill in the scramble for 
viewing customers. Nor did we then 
realize what enormous problems, tech- 
nical and_economic, had to be faced and 
solved before Eurovision could become 
more than a sporadic treat. 

According to the B.B.C.’s Handbook for 
1961 British participation in Eurovision 
has increased during the past year: “a 
total. of 369 complete programmes or 
inserts were relayed from the networks of 
fourteen countries and 133 items were 
contributed to it.”” These are immediately 
impressive figures, but to the ordinary 
viewer they convey little more than the 
fact that the scientific job of converting 
European picture standards (France’s 
819 lines, for example) for use on British 
405-line receivers has been mastered. 
Apart from the odd sporting telecast, the 
Belgian Royal Wedding and a glimpse or 
two of the Vatican, I.can recall precious 
little of the Eurovision intake. Some- 
times we are rushed to Continental 
studios to see and hear on-the-spot 
commentators, but reporting of this 
nature has little advantage over purely 
sonic sweeps, or for that matter, over 
those visual rush-jobs where we are 
allowed to study a home commentator’s 
reactions to a close-up picture of a 
nifty tape-recorder winding out its 
pre-digested message. 

When we look to Eurovision for 
popular entertainment we have to remem- 
ber that wide publicity is not without its 
disadvantages for the international stars. 
A successful tour is obviously more 
profitable if it can be repeated on a tour 
of the television capitals than if it is 
scattered in one show to the viewers of 
many lands. Good music-hall material 
has a very short life once it has been 
transposed for TV, and good TV material 
lasts no time at all when it is broadcast 
simultaneously to every potential market. 

Ten years on it seems : that the 
prophetic hopefulness of 1950 is really a 
mirage. It is difficult to see how Euro- 
vision can make much more progress or 
impact, for the amount of suitably 
telegenic spectacle is severely limited and 
events such as international skating, 
dancing, crooning and skiing champion- 
ships suffer sadly from the law of 
diminishing returns. Given enough 
royal occasions or revolutions to cover 
Eurovision would of course soon prove 
its worth: the trouble is that crowned 
heads are in short supply and revolution 
is far too dangerous a commodity to 
import. 

So we shall have to make do, by and 
large, with domestic resources—and with 
all. those weary stretches of film that 
we buy from across the Atlantic in order 
to keep President Kennedy’s economy 
viable. — BERNARD HOLLOWOOD 
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FASHIONS IN PUNCH 
By JAMES LAVER 


A Punch History of Manners and Modes, 
1841-1940. Alison Adburgham. Hutchin- 


sons, 63/- 


HE early eighteen-forties wit- 
nessed a startling revolution in 


journalism and in the recording 
of manners. Almost at the same 
moment were launched the Jilustrated 
London News, the French L’ Illustration 
and, of course, Punch. In former ages 
the pictorial record had been at worst 
non-existent, at best spasmodic. In 
the early eighteenth century there had 
been hardly anything; it is not until 
Hogarth that we get any convincing 
picture of English life. In the eighteen- 
seventies there was the miracle of Le 
Monument du Costume, and then with 
Rowlandson and Gilray we really 
begin to have something to go on. But 
from 1840 onwards the record becomes 
continuous; the “mirror of the passing 
show” never fails in its faithful 
reflection. 

It was partly a matter of reproductive 
technique. Hogarth and the French 
petits maitres reproduced their pictures 
by means of line engravings; the 
caricaturists used etching. Both 
these processes are intaglio. ‘They 
print from the valleys and not from 
the hills of their metal surfaces, 
and so neither can be used with 
letterpress. The engraved wood- 
block on the other hand can be 
slipped into the forme with the 
type and so can be printed from by 
a single operation. It was this 
which opened the way to illus- 
trated journalism and made Punch 
possible. 

This development coincided, by 
a fortunate chance, with the begin- 
ning of the Victorian Age. When 
the first number of Punch appeared 
the Queen was still only twenty- 
two years old, although she had 
been on the throne for four years 
and had been married eighteen 
months, She had one child 
already and the future King 
Edward VII was “expected.” Lord 
Melbourne’s government was just 
about to fall and Sir Robert Peel 
to present his credentials. One of 
the earliest political cartoons shows 


him actually doing so. ‘The scene is set 
for perhaps the most astonishing 
century of transformation in English 
history. 

At first Punch had a pronounced 
radical flavour. Its hostility to Prince 
Albert is, indeed, a little shocking in 
retrospect. It was not until the success 
of the Great Exhibition of 1851 that it 
really rallied to the throne. From then 
on its only really bitter cartoons were 
those concerned with Puseyism and the 
“Papal Aggression” of constituting a 
Catholic monarchy in England. But 
the present volume is not concerned 
with politics lay or ecclesiastical. It is 
concerned with manners and modes, 
and a very good job it makes of tracing 
their evolution. Punch provides us with 
a complete panorama of English social 
life. 

We see the swells in their clubs and 
the would-be swells in establishments 
less exclusive. We are admitted to the 
drawing rooms of Belgravia (and even 
to the bedrooms where young ladies 
are trying on their crinolines) and to 
the sordid hovels where the sweated 


BEHIND THE SCENES 
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Canadian-born actor, turned producer 
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seamstress toils. We travel on the new- 
fangled railway, paddle discreetly at the 
seaside, and even indulge in the daring 
game of croquet. 

Croquet gives place to tennis, the 
crinoline to the bustle and then to the 
classical lines of the AEsthetic Move- 
ment. Interior decoration changes; the 
sunflower and the Japanese fan drive 
out ball-fringe. The New Woman 
raises her shapely head. _ Be it said that 
Punch was all in favour of the New 
Woman so long as she did not insist 
on making herself into a man. 

The years glide by. The bicycle 
arrives and then the motor car. The 
Victorian Age is over, but the Edward- 
ians are just as faithfully reported. 
Fashion undergoes the most drastic 
changes from hobble-skirts to hardly 
any skirt at all. Bobbed hair is replaced 
by the shingle and the Eton crop. Do 
you want to know when “Russian 
boots” came in—and went out? Or 
when men first began to wear “Oxford 
bags”? It is all here. Punch continues 
to laugh when he can and cry when he 
must at the foibles and follies of man- 
kind. For the social historian, and for 
the historian tout court, Punch is indeed 
indispensable. 

Mrs. Alison Adburgham has made an 
excellent selection of pictures and has 
provided a lively and informative text. 
It is difficult to see how the job could 
have been better done. 


NEW FICTION 


Wickford Point. John P. Marquand. 

Collins, 18/- 

The Ha-Ha. Jennifer 

Anthony Blond, 15/- 

The Last of the Just. André Schwarz- 

Bart. Secker and Warburg, 21/- 

No Need to Go Home. John Foley. 

Cassell, 15/- 

N By the Sea, By the Sea George 
Sumner Albee wrote hilariously 
of a group of rebel eccentrics 

who have actively shut themselves 
away from the main stream of 
American life, whereas in Wickford 
Point, re-published posthumously, 
John P. Marquand dealt with an 
upper-class New England family 
who had remained in the past by 
dint of masterly inactivity. Their 
one claim to distinction is descent 
from an almost-forgotten Emer- 
sonian poet, from whom they draw 
a sense of superiority that buoys 
them through the muddles of an 
aristocratic pattern that is fast 
running down. Mr. Marquand 
might have been describing a family 
in the south of Ireland, whose sons 
are trained to nothing but the social 
graces and whose daughters are 
caught up in frustration, all living a 
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hand-to-mouth -existence in a_ large 
crumbling’ house and seeing nothing very 
much the:matter with it. 

Wickford Point is written in the first 
person by a nephew who has knocked 
about the world and is at once repelled 
by its -hopelessness and attracted by its 
early Victorian charm. He is the steady 
prop to whom everyone lodks for support, 
and the ‘novel ‘is largely concerned with 
his abortive attempts to straighten out the 
life of a:cousin whose marriage with his 
best friend has gone on the recks. It is 
an affectionate picture: of a.dying outcrop 
of society, gently satirized .by an author 
of great perception, whose characters 
stand out sharply and whose dialogue 
has uncommon wit and shape. It is 
twenty-two ‘years ‘since ‘this ‘bodk was 
first published, and it is -well ‘worth 

The Ha-Ha isa short first novel which 
suggests that in Jennifer Dawson we 
have a new writer of marked originality. 
It is a ‘quietly written study of the 
abnormal that gets excitingly below the 
surface of its heroine’s mind. A gentle 
misfit, she has made no friends at Oxford 
and finds ‘herself in a mental home, 
where a young man makes love to her 
and then disappears, leaving her dis- 
traught. After that she escapes, and is 
brought back from wandering the 
countryside with various men. We get 
so thoroughly under her skin that we 
are made to see her condition from her 
point of view; there is a brilliant thought- 
sequence, strangely lucid, when she is at 
her maddest. This is a clever book, 
by an author of great sympathy and 
humour. 

In our calloused and crime-battered 
minds the horror of the Nazi attempt to 
exterminate the Jews is already fading, 
diluted charitably by time into merely 
another ugly ingredient of a world war; 
but the incredible fact remains that a 
supposedly humane nation set out in 
cold blood to murder six million innocent 
persons, and did so. I find it extra- 
ordinarily hard to grasp. The Last of the 
Just, by André Schwarz-Bart, a vegetable 
porter in Les Halles and winner of the 
Prix Goncourt, gives a painfully good 
idea of what it meant in individual 
suffering. This is a large, untidy 
chronicle novel tracing a family of Jews 
down to a group of Polish refugees who 





“Heavens, I'll be glad when the old 
dark glasses are out!” 





are caught in ‘France, .and whose son ‘is 
gassed in Aus¢hwitz. It iis «a story of 
close family Mife, 6f ~poverty :proudly 
borne, of appalling -injustice, »written at 
unnecessary length and rather wordily, 
but in the end developing impressive 
power. 

You remember Maugham’s The ‘Bread- 
winner? John Foley’s hero in No Need to 
Go Home takes advantage of his reported 
death in an air crash to escape his awful 
family and begin again. The story of his 
adventures in the feudal north of 
Scotland, where he starts a youth camp, 
seems to me much too contrived, but 
some may find it acceptable light 
reading. — ERIC KEOWN 


OIL GRAFT 


The Teapot Dome Scandal. M. 
Werner and John Starr. Cassell, 18/- 
Under the cheap and folksy admin- 

istration of President Harding the Navy’s 

oilfields at Teapot Dome were leased to 
private firms by Albert Fall, Secretary 
of the Interior, in return for bribes. It 

took long Senatorial hearings and a 

number of civil and criminal trials before 

the United States got its property back 
and some of the conspirators were 
punished. The authors of this account 
of the whole incredible affair have had 
access to some hitherto unused archive 
material and though their style of writing 
is journalism, good journalism, rather 
than history, they include plenty of solid 
fact; indeed, sometimes the story is 
nearly as hard to follow as the investi- 
gators found it. The proceedings were 
leisurely and often justice was not done; 
the Senate was tougher than the Washing- 
ton juries. But somehow, creaking and 
lumbering, the system saw that the 
guilty did get trimmed and at least 

America began to get a better class of 

President. If the story were not so sad 

it would be wildly entertaining. 

Before the British reader says too 
complacently that it could not happen 
here ‘he has ruefully to admit that if it 
did the truth would be less likely to 
emerge. There is no legislature in- 
dependently checking the executive; 
there is a law of libel that, while giving 
far better protection to the, innocent 
than the American law, also extends it to 
the guilty; there is a far more tightly 
centralized administration and therefore 
less hope that the truth will out through 
interdepartmental strife. 

—R. G. G. PRICE 


A TALENT AND THREE GENIUSES 
Lady Gregory, a _ Literary Portrait. 

Elizabeth Coxhead. Macmillan, 30/- 

“It is a.commonplace that genius is a 
bad friend to talent,’’ Miss Coxhead 
writes. Lady Gregory’s fellow-directors 
of the Abbey Theatre were Yeats and 
Synge; her protégé was O’Casey. That 
she had a talent is certain, but who can 
see a candle under arc lights? Only in 
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the annual ritual murder of The Rising 
of ‘the Moon by obscure groups of 


amateurs at B:D.L. Festivals is Lady 
‘Gregory remembered. 


Miss -Coxhead’s book is able and 
sympathetic, but a portrait plain would 
have been more welcome than this 
“literary portrait.” Criticism is most 
valuable when it gives depth to what is 
taken for granted, illuminates what we 
have already read or are trying to read. 
Lady Gregory’s work is too slight to 
bear the ‘burden. of a critical apparatus. 

The portrait remains; the life is more 
interesting than the work—the life of a 
woman under thirty who married .a man 
over sixty, the resolutely Protestant 
upper-class lady who chose to write 
almost exclusively through the language 
and experience of a Catholic peasantry, 
who popped in stretches of dialogue 
between the “poetry” of Yeats’s plays, 
who quarrelled with Miss Horniman 
and put her down, who fed the Abbey 
actors on barmbrack and, at the age of 
fifty-nine, took them on a tour of the 
U.S.A., a woman part-Diaghilev, part- 
Queen Victoria, who, when she was 
threatened in an anonymous letter 
ornamented with the drawing of.a pistol, 
refused to be intimidated because “she 
did not think from the drawing that the 
sender had much practical knowledge of 
firearms.” — JOHN BOWEN 


TRAGIC EMPEROR 


Crown of Tragedy. Nicholas II. Noble 

Frankland. Kimber, 30/- 

“Nicholas II was never mighty at all. 
He was only the great-great-great grand- 
son of Catherine the Great.’’ There, in 
two sentences, lies the Romanoff tragedy. 
Like Louis XVI, two centuries earlier, 
the last Czar of All the Russias expiated 
the sins and weaknesses of his forebears. 
He happened to be timid, dreamy, 
ineffectual, and he would have needed 
to be a man of exceptional courage and 
quite remarkable wisdom to have sur- 
vived the violent changes (political, 
economic and social) of his time. Here 
is a likeness of Nicholas II: as tragic as 
the figure photographed in the frontis- 
piece. This picture of the imperial 
captive at Tsarskoe Selo, stripped of all 
his splendour, with the three burly 
guards alert behind him, almost tells the 
story by itself. But Dr. Frankland gives 
us a readable biography. He does not, 
alas, solve the mystery of Anastasia; but 
perhaps, like that of Louis XVII, it will 
never be solved to everyone’s satisfaction. 

— JOANNA RICHARDSON 


THE SMALL SCREEN 


The Television Playwright. Editor, 

Michael Barry. Michael Joseph, 50/- 

It’s odd that television, which was 
going to put paid to the printed word, 
should now be offering selections of its 
own plays—written, in this case, specially 
for that exclusive medium—in the form 
of old-fashioned books. This one, 
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strictly B.B.C., collects ten works, and at 
the end of each, with frankly techno- 
logical glee, reproduces a typewritten 
page of actual camera script, rich in 
esoteric abbreviations. Mr. Donald 
Wilson, in a longish, intelligent intro- 
duction, makes the now familiar effort to 
explain why TV is neither theatre nor 
film, but fails to be entirely convincing. 
Ideas are the thing in all three, after all, 
and this collection shows that they’re 
coming along well. Hesitant TV play- 
wrights should be glad to learn that last 
year the B.B.C. alone transmitted 256 
new plays. Chances of a sale should be 
good. And a one-hour presentation runs 
to only some twelve thousand words. 
—J. B. BOOTHROYD 


ORIENTAL DOUBLETHINK 


A Curse of Blossom. Quentin Crewe. 

Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 21/- 

This is a very interesting, earnest 
account of an English family’s year in a 
very interesting, earnest country. Mr. 
Crewe has written what seems to be a 
meticulously faithful description of a slow, 
thoughtful, sympathetic, uneventful pro- 
gress from ‘Tokyo through the quietly 
seething depths of provincial Japan. 

It all rings absolutely true—the diffi- 
cult but charming domestic negotiations 
and arrangements, the delicate and com- 
plicated formal relations with people 
who explain almost everything and reveal 
next to nothing. The author evidently 
underwent in Japan a classic Western 
experience: he tried hard to achieve 
intimacy and understanding, and when 
at last he sailed away the Japanese to him 
remained remote, unpenetrated. 

Most of the book is admirably patient 
and tolerant and perceptive, but occasion- 
ally one detects an understandable frus- 
tration, an irritability, which Mr. Crewe 
expresses in the foreign traveller’s 
familiar condescending generalizations: 
eg., “. . . it is an innate skill of the 
Japanese,”’ he writes, “that they can 
quite happily hold two totally conflicting 
views at the same time.” They can 
believe simultaneously in Shintoism and 
Buddhism, he adds, suggesting, I felt, 
that Japan’s traditions of austere chivalry 








and conformist abnegation are incon- 
sistent with zsthetic sensitivity. Perhaps 
they are, but I question that blossom is 
the curse of the Japanese; surely it is 
their consolation. 

— PATRICK SKENE CATLING 


ANYTHING GOES 
The Operators. Frank Gibney. Gollancz, 
21/- 


Mr. Gibney’s racy account of American 
stock-watering crooks and _ expense 
account crooks and patent medicine 
advertising crooks and the whole world 
of graft and kickback and never giving 
a sucker an even break has a gloomy 
conclusion: American citizens, including 
even judges, have always taken a tolerant 
view of trickery that does not touch their 
own pockets, but now there are signs of 
a new development, the rapidly increasing 
disappearance of any concept of duty to 
a neighbour. What he calls “the Genial 
Society” smiles at dishonesty and tends 
to think any serious attempt to counter 
it is a breach of togetherness. 

His disgust at the decline of ethical 
standards made me feel slightly un- 
comfortable when I found myself greeting 
each entertaining example of barefaced 
ingenuity with delight. The trouble is 


\ 





that cheating is news and, as it has 
always been, amusing news. Mr. 
Gibney is likely to find the people he is 
trying to shame will lap up his exposure 
of the guy next door. — LEWIS BANKS 


CREDIT BALANCE 


The Ignorant Armies. E. M. Halliday. 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 21/-. American 
study of Archangel expedition, tactical 
rather than diplomatic. Vivid accounts of 
fighting below zero in an undeclared war 
alongside mysterious and_ unsatisfactory 
White Russians. Very critical of British 
officers except Lord Ironside. Silly to 
find one’s hackles rising at anti-Limey 
doughboy stance. Useful, if pedestrian, 
summary of half-forgotten sideshow. 


Climax at Midway. Thaddeus V. 
Tuleja. Dent, 21/-. An excellent account, 
clear, complete and succinct, of the great 
naval battle between the American and 
Japanese fleets which in June 1942 prevented 
the occupation of Midway Island and 
changed the whole course of the war in the 
Pacific. 


The Trial of Lady Chatterley. Editor 
C. H. Rolph. Penguin, 3/6. The Queen v. 
Penguin Books Ltd., edited and annotated 
by the secretary of the “Herbert Committee” 
assembled by the Society of Authors to 
investigate literary censorship. ‘The anno- 
tations are not as objective as they could 
afford to have been; counsels’ and witnesses’ 
words speak for themselves and need no 
rib-digging emphases. 


A Phantastic Satire. Roger Howard. 
Bala Press, 5/-. A ‘‘phantastic,” but not 
satirical, extravaganza full of half-digested 
Joyce, Beckett, etc., by a very young writer 
with much to learn about discipline and 
even syntax. Having said this, it may be 
added that it’s not half as bad as this kind 
of thing usually is, and Mr. Howard may, 
with patience, learn to deploy his evident 
wit and imagination rather better. 
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Fashion 


HEN I read the stiletto heel was 

on its way out I knew that the 
female Roman would have to think up 
some chic weapon to take its place. 
Now my friend Assunta tells me that 
the metal-covered toe-cap, a tapering, 
elegant bone-bruiser if ever, is coming 
into its own. One needs to have played 
a reluctant partner in squirrels and 
bears up and down the gangway of a 
crowded Roman autobus to appreciate 
its potential value; the prod of a metal- 
bound toe should have as cooling an 
effect on the lecherous Latin as the 
stab of a stiletto heel. 

Some scientist in search of a subject 
for his thesis ought to try “The Con- 
tinuous Ability of the Minimum 
Capacity to Absorb the Maximum 
Load” which will be the long way of 
describing the phenomenon of the 
Roman autobus. ‘Too many people 
raise the comparison of the Under- 
ground in rush hour. This is optimistic 
foolishness. I myself have passed more 
than once from the Bank to the Oval 
crouched like Quasimodo with a total 
stranger’s elbow in my ear, but I was 
never more than a shuffle or two from 
the entrance and I was allowed to 
remain there and not incessantly urged 
into the hinterland only to be contorted 
into new and undreamt of shapes. On 
the autobus what goes in one end 


Dictates 


either comes out the other or gives up 
the ghost in between. From time to 
time small cries of alarm float out from 
the centre as undersized Sicilians 
frantic for air bite out in every direction. 
In winter the smell of salami bounces 
off the mothballs; the scent of the 
summer is best left undescribed. 

The comparison of Underground and 
autobus is at its weakest when one calls 
to mind the amorous hunter who lurks 
on every autobus breathing down one’s 
neck like an asthmatic horse. + Let no 
one deny that a certain amount of limb 
mingling goes on in the best conducted 


Blowing My 


“LAVERY decent home should contain 
a hunung-horn,” remarked my 
son, just before his birthday. 

As I appreciate that by the time he 
has paid for the bare necessities of 
university life, the grey coat, green coat, 
white breeches, drab breeches, top hat, 
velvet cap, hunting boots, spurs, whips, 
stocks and flasks, there is nothing much 
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Undergrounds; in such a democratic 
bustle it is inevitable that the Mirror 
should entwine with the Telegraph. 
Yet even with one’s lips pressed against 
another’s ear lobe a decent cool-to- 
frosty air prevails. But there is no 
togetherness like that :of ‘the autobus. 
Stilettos flash sparks as they grind into 
two-toned winkle-pickers cunningly re- 
inforced by two ‘pairs of socks and 
corrugated cardboard in the toes. 
Fights break out as the heels of the 
righteous churn up innocent feet. One 
might enter more into the spirit of the 
thing if after some fifteen minutes 
brushing butterfly kisses on to one’s arm 
they didn’t whip smartly underneath it 
into the first vacant seat. Roman men 
are no fools when it comes to seating. 
They spread the whisper that only 
those well past their prime need be 
offered a seat. Stout Roman matrons 
pop-eyed with fatigue snap like stoats 
at the donor of a seat. The sole competi- 
tion comes from foolish foreign females 
who must be hooked round the ankle by 
an umbrella handle, or smartly tapped 
in the bend of the knee as they poise 
for a pounce. The only people sure of 
a seat on the autobus are disabled 
veterans. They have two special seats 
allocated just behind the driver. At 
least it was from such a seat that I was 
hauled by a man with a wooden leg. He 
caught me up by the ear, then rolling 
up his trousers he showed his wooden 
leg to the driver and sat down without 
saying a word. 

Even in this matriarchal age the 
Italian male runs the show, and gets the 
seats, and in his own inimitable manner 
dictates the fashion in footwear. 

— CATHERINE DRINKWATER 


Own Trumpet 


left over for luxuries, I took the hint. 
My beagling has all been done at 
secondhand. By dint of making 
sympathetic noises and refraining from 
hysteria when a gory paw is lovingly 
slapped down in the middle of the tea- 
table, I get by, I like to think, without 
making a fool of myself. But my ex- 
perience of hunting horns is nil. 
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There were several attractive-looking 
horns in the window of the establish- 
ment favoured with my custom. But, 
to my surprise, the elegant custodian 
reached down the smallest and straight- 
est. I meekly asked the price of the 
long one. 

“The coaching horn, Madam? Four 
pounds ten.” 

So that was a coaching horn, was it? 
It explained something that had been 
puzzling me. ‘Though for years I did 
not know if a beagle was a thing you 
hunted with or something you chased, 
I have managed to learn that beagling 
takes place on foot. And how my son 
proposed to run across country, wading 
streams, climbing and _ sliding, his 
progress impeded by a four-foot-long 
horn, had been beyond my com- 
prehension. 

There remained, hanging up, an 
enchantingly curly horn. But there are 
limits to the humiliation that even a 
mother will invite and I lacked the 
nerve to expose my further ignorance, 
so I bought the hunting horn and a box 
to contain it. It was not much of a 
thing to look at. It lacked glamour. I 
wondered if a tassel would liven it up. 
But, after all, I was not going to be the 
one to blow it. 

Or was I? 

Every time I opened my wardrobe, I 
looked, longingly, at the little brown 
box. I dared not try to blow the thing 
because birthday presents, in our 
would-be civilized house, are always 
deep, dark, well-hidden secrets. But, 
on my son’s birthday eve, I was alone— 
and I succumbed. 

I drew a small breath and blew, very 
gently. Too gently, evidently, because 
no sound came forth. I took a deeper 
breath and blew a little harder. Nothing 
whatever happened. Apparently it was 
not as reckless a proceeding as I had 
feared. Throwing discretion and con- 
sideration for the neighbours, literally, 
to the wind, I took an enormous breath 
and let the horn have it. Dead silence. 
This was ridiculous. Between breaths, 
I wildly wondered if this was how people 
died from coronary thrombosis. But 
still I blew. 

Apart from the appalling booming 
and thudding of my heart, there wasn’t 
asound. Something, of course, must be 
obstructing the thing. I shook and 
rattled and banged, but nothing fell out. 
I poked about with a knitting-needle, 





and to my horror, it came straight 
through and out of the other end. I 
peered suspiciously down the hole and 
my angry fears were realized. There 
was nothing at all there. No reed, nor 
sounding thing. Nothing but a hole. 

I saw it all, of course. The elegant 
custodian of all that junk had sold me, 
a trusting, umsuspecting mother, a 
bogus horn. Something to hang on the 
wall beside all those phoney horse 
brasses he imagined I owned. 

It was too late, that evening, to go and 
change it. I should have to wait until 
the next day, when I had explained 
things to my son. Thirty-five shillings 
for a brass tube that probably wasn’t 
even made in England. And gross that 
up, as my husband always adds, and 
what have you got? My fury mounted. 
I’d ring the police, report him to the 
Antique Dealers’ Association, call in the 
Fraud Squad, expose him in the press, 
apply for an injunction. 

Anyway, I’d ask for my money back. 

At breakfast, I laid the horrid thing 
before my ill-used son. I explained, 
with tears in my eyes, that before 
actually applying for a warrant for the 





“I’m afraid they don’t make feet like 
yours any more, madam.” 





arrest of the swindler, we must first 
make sure that the inside had not 
dropped out by accident. 

My son thanked me, gravely, for all 
the trouble I had taken and told me not 
to worry. To his eternal credit, he kept 
a sympathetically straight face. Effort- 
lessly, he blew a long, strong, unmusical 
blast on that dear little horn. 

But I still don’t understand how you 
can make a noise come from nothing 
but a hole. 

And I still don’t know—and lack the 
nerve to ask—what the curly one was 
for. — BRENDA BROOKE 


House- Work 


O CLEAN: it sounds asimple thing, 
And so it might have been, 
If then I had no need to clean 
The things with which I clean. 


Nor there, alas, does trouble end. 
I find it hard, I mean, 
To clean the things with which I clean 
The things with which I clean. 
— R. KENNARD DAVIS 
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Toby Competitions 


No. 153—And A Bottle of Rum 
EMEMBERING the Santa Maria 
episode, comrpose a shanty for a 
politically-minded pirate. Limit 
14 lines. 

A framed Punch original, to be selected 
from ali available drawings, is offered for 
the best entry. Runners-up receive a one- 
guinea book token. Entries by Wednes- 
day, February 22. Address to Tony 
Competition No. 153, Punch, 10 
Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. 


Report on Competition No. 150 
(Have You a Clue?) 


Providing crossword clues was popular. 
Judging became a mammoth, but enter- 
taining, task. Many entries, unfortu- 
nately, failed in one clue to sustain the 
standard of the other five but they have 
been rewarded for their efforts. 

















The winner is: 
Cc. HARVEY 
59 WILTON ROAD 
BEXHILL ON SEA 
SUSSEX 


MARTELLO.—Should it be more tall in 
order to get that towering feeling? One 
wouldn’t imagine so. 

PINTADO.—Such a fuss after the man’s 
drink. Probably he was spotted. 

SLAUGHTERHOUSE.—Merriment after 
a point was put before the Lords? Killingly 
funny, no doubt. 

SENTIMENTALIST.—Inane smiles! Ttt! 
Just like the droopy fool. 

SUBORDINATION.—In this could mean 
that one didn’t know one’s position. 

EXIMIOUS.—Distinguished ending with 
many credit notes. 





Following are the runners-up: 

MARTELLO.—If you spoil William, 
nothing will make him a Tower of 
Strength. 

SENTIMENTALIST.—This one is so 
easily moved it’s possible in the end it 
drove one mad. 

PINTADO.—Measure and start the sum— 
O it’s simpler to call the bird a shilling a 


pound. 
SUBORDINATION.—Under Dior (mixed 
collection) the country is in a state of 


subjection. 

SLAUGHTERHOUSE.—A place of amuse- 
ment, and if you produce an extra bob, it’s 
absolutely killing. 

EXIMIOUS.—I’m inside out with promises. 
What it is to be famous! 


Miss D. M. Haigh, Field House, Kirkheaton, 
Huddersfield 


EXIMIOUS.—No longer an emergency 
call, I ring the States to become famous. 











MARTELLO.—Tar is mixed in this defence 
with no end of mellow trimmings. 

PINTADO.—Bird seen at a party after a 
drink. 

SENTIMENTALIST.—It is men’s latent 
memories that make a man one. 

SLAUGHTERHOUSE.—You would hard- 
ly need a living-room in one! 

SUBORDINATION.—I do tan so; rub in 
something to subdue it! 
Mr. }. R. Stocker, Bramley House Lodge, 

Bramley, Guildford, Surrey 


MARTELLO.—Take little Arthur’s measure 
and get the doctor round for a safeguard. 
PINTADO.—Ain’t a penny in the Post 
Office—who spotted it? 
SLAUGHTERHOUSE.—The audience 
gets amusement for a bob—what. a 
killing place. 
SENTIMENTALIST.—There’s leaning 





SUBORDINATION.—A top designer gets 
confused in a lower race, but soon comes 
to heel. 

EXIMIOUS.—The team, a mouse and I 
are in a fine mess. 

Mary Roberts, 40, Pettiver Crescent, 

Rugby, Warwickshire 


MARTELLO.—Not surprising you make a 
duck after all that brandy, and you once 
such a tower of strength on our side! 

PINTADO.—Here a more modest drink 
leads to trouble, and spots before the 
eyes? 

SLAUGHTERHOUSE.—Mirth breaks the 
hush on the river. What a shambles! 

SENTIMENTALIST.—A fellow feeling? 

SUBORDINATION.—Feeling down? Take 
a bus back to the Admittance Service. 

EXIMIOUS.—O mieux is better French 
and excellent English. 

F. A. V. Madden, Russell School, 

Addington, Surrey 
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What's your 
handicap ? 


Atedtn the 





Is it the lack of precision 
springs made of special 
materials to fine tolerances 
and to meet exacting tem- 
perature and fatigue 
conditions? If so, you 
need only contact :— 


Special Springs Division 
THE TEMPERED SPRING 


COMPANY ® LIMITED 


SHEFFIELD 


Telephone :21333-4-5 Telex : $4-108 
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AT 5 
sas MANY For storage mal Wag 
aa and other purposes i) 
PE OTHER 9 WeLCONSTRUCT supply 

i ITEMS [| Slotted Stee! Shelving, Too! 

q and Clothes Lockers, Steel 

cp 

J aA OF Cupboards, Workpans, 

Ke STEEL Partitioning, Trucks } 
Ke and Trolleys. 

" EQUIPMENT 


Send for 
ARE Catalogue “P”’ 


and current Price 


SUPPLIED BY § tix 


35 CARRS LANE, BIRMINGHAM 4—Telephone MIDland 169! 



















ITie 
NATURAL 
SPARKLING WATER 





Don’t lie abed 

With heavy head 

But greet the morn the merrier. 
The perfect cure 

Is sparkling pure 

And health-restoring. Perrier. 


NG Bae OS a, 
- > SPARKLE ~ — 
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for self-employed persons, and others in p ploy 
Enquire NOW from Chief Office or one of our representatives how you can use 
the Pearl pension plan, with valuable tax relief on che premiums, for your 
individual needs, and ° 


“Foca, thes Ftiina) 
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LIVERPOOL - DUBLIN.......... = 
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FISHGUARD - CORK 
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GLASGOW - BELFAST............ 
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GLASGOW - DUBLIN............ 








UCAS SAD 


COAST LINES LTD. (AGENTS 


227, Regent Street, London, W.1 
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PIANISTS 
FORMER PIANISTS 
WOULD-BE PIANISTS 


A completely new and realistic home-study 
method. Based on written instructions, illus- 
trations, musical texts, commentaries, and 
LP RECORDS, all lucidly presented by a 
teacher of international reputation. Two 
self-contained Courses. No. 1 for absolute 
beginners. No. 2 for those who can already 
play. “...the tuition here is admirable” 
Music Teacher, Feb. 1961 Free Brochure from 
PIANOPHONE TUITION LTD. (Dept. P.), 
188 Vauxhall Bridge Road, London, S.W.1. 





insure your dog 
with 

CANINE INSURANCE 
He’s not alwaysona lead 


Dogs get run over, cause 
accidents, get lost and stolen. 
Die prematurely from disease 
or poison. CANINE 
; INSURANCE full cover 
provides for these risks and also includes veter- 
inary fees and £10,000 Third Party Indemnity, 


Write for Free Brochure 


Canine Insurance Ass'n Ltd 


90 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C.3. 
MANSsion Hse 8089 MINcing La 6804 


Established over a quarter of a century 


Which? 


The February issue reports on 
SOAP 
FUNERALS 
RAZOR BLADES 
FLOWER PRESERVATIVES 
CHEAP WASHING 
MACHINES 
Which? is published monthly by 
the Consumers’ Association on 
annual subscription only £1 to 
Dept. 90, 14 Buckingham Street, 

London, W.C.2 


























VANISH FROM LIPS, 
FACE AND INSIDE THE 
NOSTRILS WHEN YOU 

USE CANDOL SALVE 


TUBE HAS ELONGATED 
NOEELE 


FROM CHEMISTS. 
CLAY & ABRAHAM (Mnf LTD. 
LIVERPOOL. fstablished 183 
NOW ON SALE 


The Countryman 
WINTER NUMBER 3/- 


Takes you out and about 
Britain with fresh and first 
hand accounts of life in the 
countryside — illustrated by 
many outstanding and un- 
usual photographs 
PUBLISHED QUARTERLY 
14/- A YEAR ANYWHERE 














Reliance House, Water Street, Liverpool, 2 


10 BOUVERIE ST. LONDON, EC4 
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; THE BRITISH ALUMINIUM COMPANY LTD Alceminlein 


Producing 
Norfolk House, St. James's Square, London. S.W.1 | Trafalgar 8888 | Britalumin London Telex Company! 

















permanently span— 
no more spit and polish! 


BRITISH ALUMINIUM 


Write 

Ring 

Cable 

Call 
Literature 
Samples 
Advice 
Inspiration! 


THIS IS | ALUMINIUM 
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The secret 

in the blending 
gives 
‘Black & White’ 
outstanding 
character 

and quality 







Of all Scotch Whiskies none enjoysa 
higher reputation than ‘Black & White’- 
blended in a special way from Scotland’s 
finest whiskies. This is the reason 

for its distinctive character, its mellow 
smoothness, its satisfying flavour ; 

the reason for the extra enjoyment 
from every glass of this superb Scotch. 


? BUCHAN 
CHOICE OLD storcH WHISKY 
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*“BUCHANAN’S” 








THE SECRET IS IN THE BLENDING 
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If a Sparklets Syphon had no other purpose in life than 
just to stand around looking marvellous, no one could 
complain. But it does more. Much more. 

A Sparklets Syphon makes soda—first class soda—at a good 
deal less than half the usual cost. It makes it quickly; it 
makes it conveniently; and it’s ready to oblige 24 hours a 
day, 7 days a week. No self-respecting bottle of squash or 
spirits should ever uncork without a Sparklets Syphon in 
very close attendance. 


Sparklets syphons 


HOSTMASTER MODEL 75/- STREAMLINE MODEL 105/- 
GLOBEMASTER MODEL 112/6 
SPARKLETS BULBS-BOX OF TEN 5/6 


THE BRITISH OXYGEN COMPANY LTD., 
SPARKLETS WORKS QUEEN STREET LONDON Ni7 
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75 Vi, 
Look. that’s one of 
those PAUL kitchen units... 


It does look nice but what 


° 53 
makes them S? ag 
























*‘Well, it’s all rather technical, darling, 
George understands all about them. Ap- 
parently they are made to fabulously high 
standards—something about CONCEALED 
STRENGTH unobtrusively built-in, behind 

the scenes, as it were. 
Weare having one of their new ARGYLL 
Series—a wonderful new range at real 


BUDGET PRICES.” Sink Unit £35.10.0 
(Mixer Taps extra). 


W. H. PAUL LIMITED +» BREASTON + DERBY 
Telephone: Draycott 581/2/3 


LONDON SHOWROOMS: 7 Royal Arcade, Old Bond Street, W.1 
Telephone: GRO 3394 














PUNCH OR ‘THE LONDON CHARIVARI—FEBRUARY 15 1961 


Out of the richly romantic background of Scotland’s past, many 
interesting relics of the ’45 have been handed down to us. 

But perhaps the most direct of our links with Bonnie Prince 
Charlie’s gallant bid to regain the throne of his ancestors is 
Drambuie. Once the Prince’s ayn liqueur, it is today the 
favourite of millions all over the world. 

Made from the same closely guarded recipe that the Prince gave 
to a Mackinnon of Skye in 1745, Drambuie is surely Scotland’s 
best loved secret. 


The objects in the picture all have a direct link with Prince 
Charlie. The ‘Prince Charlie Targe’ once belonged to Cluny 
Macpherson, while the musette or bagpipes and the embossed 
book cover were once the property of the Prince’s brother, the 
Cardinal of York. The silver quaich is said to have belonged to 
7 Also shown is a typical drinking glass of the 
period. 

All these objects are to be seen at the National Museum of Antiqi ities 
of Scotland, who kindly gave permission to reproduce them here. 
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